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AFTER THE REACTION. 


Literature as detached as is the 
literature of to-day from the middle 
and working classes, the unconscious 
rulers of England, would appear to be 
independent of the actual processes of 
political and social change. A few 
vigorous story tellers, a group of 
writers of pleasant verse, some youth- 
ful and brilliant journalists, will make 
up a literary “movement”; which will 
take itself seriously, parade a pomp 
and circumstance, and continue until 
the respectabilities of advancing age, 
and often, alas! the revelations of a 
failing inspiration, have once again 
demonstrated the triumph of time and 
change. Yet this emphasis of aloof- 
ness is not the whole truth. Literature, 
indeed, has no direct concern with the 
dust of the party struggle, with bills 
of licensing or local government. But 
the larger transitions of any period, the 
spirit which underlies some definite 
upheaval, whose appearance in the 
world of action astonishes the unthink- 
ing, is certain to find itself first articu- 
late in the universe of art. Estimate 
in that universe a vital movement of 


revolt from some accepted ideal and 
tradition; you will be estimating a force 
which in no long time » destined to 
enter into the play of outward affairs 
and to mould the courses of the world. 

No better example could be adduced 
than the history of the Reaction of 
the later years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Weary of the long work of re- 
form, a little bored by the strenuous- 
ness of the appeal to disinterested 
causes, conscious of the possession of 
unparalleled means of enjoyment, and 
of great possessions, the nation was 
evidently prepared for a new spirit, a 
new inspiration. That spirit and in- 
spiration came with the Reaction; 
whose literature some fifteen years ago 
revealed the only confident and secure 
proclamation of any kind of definite 
appeal. As the former enthusiasms 
subsided and the former systems were 
found unsatisfying: as, In a word, the 
new England disentangled itself from 
the old; so the message proclaimed by 
a few men of genius, and diffused 
through a thousand obscure \chanrels 
in Press and platform, became sud- 
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denly arresting: and it now stands 
crystallized in the past as the charac- 
teristic product of those extraordinary 
years. 

The contrast was glaring between the 
literature of the earlier Victorian era 
and the literature of the closing days. 
The old had been cosmopolitan; 
the new was Imperial. The old 
had proclaimed the glory of the 
“one imperishable ceuse,” allied 
through all lands; the struggle for 
liberty against the accumulated athe- 
isms of a dozen centuries. The new 
was frankly Tory; with the Tory 
scoffing at the futilities of freedom, 
described now as a squalid uprising 
of the discontented against their mas- 
ters. The old had been “Liberal”; in 
that wide definition including such ex- 
tremes as a Browning or a Tennyson; 
the new branded Liberalism as but a 
gigantic fraud by which the weak de- 
luded the strong into an abnegation of 
their individuality. The old had been 
humanitarian; preaching, if with a 
somewhat thick voice, yet with a 
sanguine air, the coming of the golden 
age; with war abandoned as irrational, 
and a free and universal trade binding 
the nations into one brotherhood, and 
the diffusion of the sweet reasonable- 
ness of the English character through 
all the envious nations of the world. 
The new had no such hopes or dreams. 
It revolted always against the domina- 
tion of the bourgeois. It estimated com- 
merce as a means of conflict and a weap- 
on of offence. It clamored for the ancient 
Barbarism; and delighted in war; and 
would spread an English civilization, 
not by the diffusion of its ideas but 
by the destruction of its enemies, It 
was literature congruous to a nation 
wearied of the drabness of its uniform 
successes; with the dissatisfaction and 
vague restlessness which come both to 
individuals and communities after 


long periods of order and routine. To 
the friends of progress the dominance 
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of such a spirit seemed of the elements 
of tragedy. Literature, after its long 
alliance .with the party of reform, had 
gone definitely over to the enemy. To 
the minds of the few faithful the dis- 
may was somewhat similar to that 
aroused in the defenders of the in- 
violate city when the Shekinah de- 
parted from the courts of the temple 
and passed into the camp of its foes. 

This new spirit of the Reaction 
gathered itself especially round two 
men, each possessing more than a 
touch of genius—Mr. W. EB. Henley and 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Henley’s 
vitriolic denunciation of the accepted 
codes of life, the almost insane lust of 
blood and violence of one physically 
debarred from personal adventure, be- 
came reflected in a hundred eager fol- 
lowers, who plied the axe and hammer 
of sneer and gibe round the humani- 
tarian ideal and the house of the good 
citizen. Mr. Kipling’s proclamation of 
the Imperial race co-operating with 
God in the bloody destruction and dom- 
ination of subject peoples passed into 
the commonplaces of a journalism 
which every morning revealed to the 
astonished clerk his devastation of 
Afghanistan, or civilization of Zanzi- 
bar, or slaughter of ten thousand 
fantastic Dervishes in a night and a 
day. 

It was a literature of the security of 
a confident triumph; with that quality 
which distinguishes the work of a 
dawn from the work of a declining 
day. Its appeal was to many perma- 
nent elements of human emotion. It 
proclaimed the supremacy of England 
as a mother worth dying and living for; 
her children seeking danger as a bride, 
searching all the confines of the world; 
encountering and joyfully mastering 
enemies and natural forces, the winds 
and the seas and the terrors of elemen- 
tal things. There were visions of ships 
steering through deep waters and har- 
vests gathered from all seas; of the 
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pioneers whose bones have marked the 
track for the advancing army that they 
might follow where these had trod; of 
the flag of England descried amid mist 
and cold or in the Southern sun as 
everywhere triumphant by the testi- 
mony of all the winds of Heaven. It 
was a literature of intoxication; ade- 
quate to a nation which, having con- 
quered the world in a fit of absence of 
mind, has suddenly become conscious 
of the magnitude of its achievement. 
Small wonder that to the eyes of the 
men of the time there came with it 
something of the force of a gospel; as 
the boundaries of their thought lifted 
to disclose larger horizons than they 
had ever known. 

It was a literature on the other hand 
of a rather forced ferocity; of an 
academic enthusiasm for the noise and 
trappings of war; the work of men 
who despised death because there was 
present in their minds, not death as 
a reality but only death as an idea. 
It preached a boastful insularity with 
a whole-hearted contempt for disloyal 
Ireland or the cretins of the continent; 
revealing the Briton to himself, a 
majestic figure, lord of the earth, who 
with the approbation of God, but by 
the power of his own right arm, had 
gotten himself the victory. It pre- 
sented a figure of the Imperial race, 
like Nietzsche’s Overman, trampling 
over the ineffective, crushing opposing 
nations, boasting an iron supremacy, 
administering an iron justice. It 
thought scorn of all the ideals of 
philanthropy of the middle classes with 
their timidities and reticence and dull 
routine, of the poor with the clumsiness 
of their ineffectual squalor. “More 
chops, bloody ones with gristle,”—so a 
critic has summed up Mr. Kipling’s de- 
mand from life in his own words, It 
neglected and despised the ancient 
pieties of an older England, the little 
isle set in its silver sea. Greatness 
became bigness; specific national feel- 


ing, parochial, Imperial Destiny re- 
placed national well-being; and men 
were no longer asked to pursue the 
“just” course, but to approve the “in- 
evitable.” 

The thing lasted only so long as it 
could keep divorced from real things 
and confined to its world of dreams. 
While British wars consisted of bat- 
tues of blacks, with the minimum of 
loss and pain to ourselves, the falsity 
of the atmosphere of Mr. Kipling’s 
battle tales was undiscoverable. The 
blind and gibbering maniac of the end 
of “The Light that Failed,” who shrieks,. 
“Give ’em Hell, men, oh, give ’em. 
Hell,” from the security of an armored 
train, while his companions annihilate. 
their enemies through the turning of 
the handle of a machine gun, seemed 
not only a possible but even a reputa- 
ble figure. The sport of such “good, 
hunting”—‘“the lordliest life on earth” 
—was not recounted by the historian of 
the hunted, the tribes of the hills: 
whose land was laid desolate and wells: 
choked up and palmtrees cut down 
and villages burnt, who were joyfully 
butchered to make an Imperial holiday. 
Their verdict upon such “hunting” 
might have been less exuberant; as 
Newman said in the famous parable in 
his defence of Catholics in England, 
“Lions would have fared better, had 
lions been the artists.” 

With the outbreak of real war and 
some apprehension of its meaning the 
spell snapped. Directly Mr. Kipling 
commenced to write concerning the 
actual conflict in South Africa, the note 
suddenly jarred and rang false. His 
judgment was found to be concerned 
not with war but the idea of war; the 
conception in the brain of a journalist. 
The jauntiness and cocksureness, the 
surface swagger, were suddenly con- 
fronted with realities;—Death and Loss 
and Longing. “There was a good kill- 
ing at Paardeberg; the first satisfactory 
killing of the whole war” ;—this attitude 
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was revealed suddenly in its essential 
vulgarity; a grimace from the teeth 
outwards; war as viewed from Capel 
Court or Whitechapel, or any other 
place where men shout and are impo- 
tent. Real war gave indeed a revela- 
tion of high sacrifice, the coming of the 
“fire of Prometheus” into the common 
Ways of men; flaming up under the 
stress of a vast upheaval in the con- 
flict of life and of death. It was not 
given to the Apostles of the New Im- 
perialism to estimate or even to under- 
stand those deeper tides of the human 
soul. Their conception was of war 
carried on in the spirit of the music 
hall comedy; the men at the close of the 
struggle wiping their hands which have 
successfully gouged out the eyes of 
their enemies, while they hum the 
latest popular song. It was left for an- 
other poet of a different spirit, Mr. 
Henry Newbolt, to strike the deeper 
notes in the only memorable verse 
called forth by this three years’ strug- 
gle. 

With the coming of a war which it 
had so vigorously demanded, the litera- 
ture of the reaction fell suddenly, first 
into shrillness, then into silence. Read 
to-day, the whole thing stands strange- 
ly remote and fantastic, the child of a 
time infinitely far away. Of its au- 
thors, some are dead; and some sur- 
vive in a strange shadowy life in an 
alien time. Mr. Kipling continues to 
compile such mournful productions as 
‘Traffics and Discoveries.” But the 
pipe fails to awaken any responsive 
echoes. Even those who before had 
approved now turn away their heads. 
He appears like one dancing and 
grimacing in the midst of the set grave 
faces of a silent company. And so of 
the others. Mr. Street, one of the 
briskest of the original young men, 
contributes long letters on Tariff Re- 
form to the columns of the Times. 
They suggest nothing so much as the 
return from beyond the grave of the 





tenuous phantoms of the Greek heroes. 
The spectacle is not without its pathos. 
We have not changed, these writers 
might complain. Here is the same 
music which you once approved, which 
once moved you clumsily to caper in 
the market place. What has caused 
the charm suddenly to cease? 

It has ceased—is the reply—because 
your world of phantasy has been 
judged and condemned by real things; 
because with that judgment a new 
Spirit is dawning in England. 

This inspiration should make its first 
appearance in literature. And the 
question immediately arises: can we 
estimate to-day anything confident and 
vital which can be interpreted as the 
work of the pioneers, the Spring of a 
Summer to be? 

We shal) find, I think, on examina- 
tion two classes of such writings. The 
first is of those who growing up under 
the spirit and dominance of the Reac- 
tion, have yet refused to give it their 
allegiance; a Literature of protest 
colored by a sense of isolation from the 
ideals of its age. The second is of 
those developing when that dominance 
is passing away and who exhibit there- 
fore all the security and triumph which 
comes from the conviction of a winning 
cause. 

Of the first, the most noteworthy 
name is of one who has always stood 
apart and alone, whose verse has 
shown a conviction that he is speaking 
to a people indifferent to his art. The 
work of Mr. William Watson will ap- 
pear in the future by the side of that 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling as represent- 
ing a conflict of ideas which go down 
to the basis of man’s being. The very 
methods reflect the diversified ideals. 
The one is detached, elusive, cold; 
standing apart upon the height; content 
in a serenity and a fastidious taste in 
words. The other is colored, barbaric, 
human; tumid and rhetorical; moving 
and rejoicing in the every-day world; 
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vital, appealing and alive. The one, 
“magnificently imperturbed,” preaches 
always a vehement, if austere, virtue; 
appealing from the present to the an- 
cient traditions of an older time, to a 
past consecration of effort and sym- 
pathy in disinterested service. The 
other beats with the emotion of a 
crowd; from the midst of which, and 
as its voice, he directs men’s gaze to- 
wards an illimitable future. 

And the changes of the time could 
be ho better illustrated than in the 
comparison of two appeals. In “The 
Purple Hast,” contrasted with “The 
Seven Seas” of ten years ago, the di- 
vergence is manifest between one who 
is speaking the mind of a nation and 
one obviously beyond its sympathies. 
Mr. Watson appealed with a violence 
of despair for England to accept the 
obligations of her deliberate responsi- 
bility, to embark in the spirit of the 
old crusaders upon the vindication of 
an unchanging justice. And the note 
of a bafiling indifference and defeat 


whole mournful volume the conscious- 
ness of failure. In the one is the 
jealousy of the discarded favorite:— 


And ye vaunted your fathomless power 
and ye flaunted your iron pride, 

Ere ye fawned on the younger nations 
for the men who could shoot and 
ride. 

Then ye returned to your trinkets; 
then ye contented your soul 
With the flanneled fools at the wicket 

and the muddied oafs at the goal. 


In the other is the dignity of confidence 
secure in an ultimate verdict which is 
independent of man’s applause:— 


Friend, call me what you will: no jot 
eare I: 

I that shall stand for England till I die. 

The England from whose side I have 
not swerved; 

The immortal England whom I, too, 
bave served, 

Accounting her all living lands above, 

In Justice, and in Mercy, and in Love. 


is over all the volume. Mr. Riping “‘Hext to the work of this isolated 
fi 


sang of the glories and the greatnes 
of an Empire swollen into one-eighth 
of the habitable world and splashed 
around the seven seas; and every line 
of his vigorous verse seems punctuated 
with the applause of invisible multi- 
tudes. 

Ten years after appear two other 
volumes almost contemporaneously. 
The time has changed. The wheel has 
come full circle. In “For England” 
there breathes through every page the 
consciousness of vindication, an appeal 
to a judgment which even now has 
proclaimed an honorable acquittal. In 
“The Five Nations” the rhetoric has 
passed into bombast; an audience slip- 
ping away or turning their backs is 
everywhere apparent. The sneers at 
indifference, the heaped up insults upon 
“fools” and “oafs,” the jibes and abuse 
hurled upon a nation that will not 
rise to the new gospel, attest over the 


gure you may turn to that particular 
literature of Ireland which has sur- 
vived through all the clamorous days, 
and finds its most complete interpreta- 
tion in the work of Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

Mr. Yeats stands for the genius of 
the Celt; not unmixed, indeed, with 
a mysticism culled from other sources; 
but more than any other now repre- 
senting the soul of a nation. He is the 
outstanding figure in a literary move- 
ment which is one of the vital things 
in the world of to-day, a movement of 
that Nationalism which is the antith- 
esis of Imperialism, and whose scene is 
set in one of the great tragic failures 
of the world. From the heart of that 
failure, from a race us it would seem 
visibly dying in its own land, Mr. 
Yeats and his comrades proclaimed 
their judgment of the forces to which 
have been given domination. These 
triumphant and violent peeans of prog- 
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ress, with its noise and bustle, its ma- 
terial opulence, its heavy destruction of 
all old and beautiful and quiet things, 
stand everlastingly condemned by one 
whose first search is for the Rose of 
undying beauty, whose concern is only 
with the ardors and hungers of the 
soul. He looks out upon the tumult 
and the shouting and the glory and the 
glitter of passing things. He learns 
that Tenderness, Compassion, Beauty, 
those white winged angels of human 
healing, find no place in this hot and 
heavy air. He stands aside, an apostle 
of defeat; of defeat yet triumphant in 
its fall, deliberately choosing allegiance 
to the vanquished cause. “They went 
out to battle but they always fell” 
is written all over this haunting and 
musical verse, this haunting and ap- 
pealing prose. And into the old legends, 
mingled of dreams and shadows, from 
twilights and dim dawns, the mystery 
and the sadness of moving waters and 
hidden places, the wind among the 
reeds, the rose leaves falling in the 
garden, he has woven, with something 
of the quality of magic, all the sadness 
of an elegy over a doomed and passing 
race, 

Beauty and the love of beauty, the 
old things, the songs by the fire, the 
dreams by the fire light, are passing, 
passing from the world. The note of 
that passing and of the judgment of 
the destructive forces enters into a 
kind of exultant rejection of a civiliza- 
tion which carries even in its victory 
the seeds of decay; which has received 
its heart’s desire and leanness in the 
soul. Here is the defiance of one who 
notes that all the noise and triumph 
of his conquerors will one day also be- 
come ashes and a little dust, 

So the dominant note of the work of 
his attractive, wayward genius is this 
note of sadness and appeal, appeal 
from the call of the wind and shadowy 
waters, from a world ravaged by 
change and time to the “Land of the 


ever young,” and the “Land of Heart’s 
Desire.” “It is time now to go into the 
glens,” he could say with Don-nacha- 
*Ban, “for gloom is falling on the 
mountains and mists shroud the hills.” 
“There is enough evil in the crying 
of wind”; “For the world’s more full 
of weeping than you can under- 
stand” :— 


We who still labor by the cromlech on 
the shore, 

The gray cairn on the hill when day 
sinks drowned in dew, 

Being weary of the world’s Empires 
bow down to you. — 


“Weariness of the world’s Empires”; 
the “vanity of Sleep, Hope, Dream, 
endless Desire”; a defiant estrangement 
from all the courses of the world be- 
come visibly flat, stale and unprofita- 
ble;—these are written over all this 
literature of protest and sorrow. 
Beauty passes as a dream; and “we 
and the laboring world are passing by”; 
and the consolation chiefly rests in the 
knowledge that one day all will have 
gone, that “God’s wars” will at last 
end in silence. 


And when at last defeated in His wars, 

They have gone down under the same 
white stars, 

We shall no longer hear the little cry 

Of our sad hearts, that may not live 
nor die. 


In his later work, indeed, Mr. Yeats 
has passed to a real Bastern Nihilism; 
to Du Bellay’s “Le Grandeur du Rien”; 
and the thought even that “Le Grand 
tout” into which “all other things pass 
and lose themselves” is some time it- 
self to perish and pass away. In that 
remarkable play, “Where there is 
Nothing,” which perplexed the inhabi- 
tants of Kensington last summer and 
provided food for the facile humors 
of the dramatic critics, there is an al- 
most passionate expression of this ha- 
tred of “making things,” this hunger 
for the primitive abyss and void. Paul 
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Ruttledge, the hero, is a kind of wild 
Tolstoy preaching the return, not to 
nature, but to nothingness. He seeks 
satisfaction first in the passing from 
the artificiality of society to live with 
the tinkers on the open road; from this 
to asceticism in the monastery; and 
then again to the simplicities of the 
ruined abbey and bare subsistence 
from day to day. His followers who 
have been drawn by his message total- 
ly misunderstand this new strange 
gospel of despair, and are found plan- 
ning to build up again all which he has 
destroyed. In an impressive passage, 
which forms the climax of the play, 
this apostle of Nihilism proclaims his 
faith:— 


Oh! yes, I understand, you would 
weave them together like this (weaves 
the osiers in and out), you would add 
one thing to another, laws and money 
and Church and bells, till you had got 
everything back again that you have 
escaped from. But it is my business 
to tear things asunder like this (fears 
pieces from the basket), and this and 
this.— 


“At last,” he cries, in the scene in the 
crypt, “we must put out the light of 
the Sun and of the Moon, and all the 
light of the World and the World itself. 
We must destroy the World; we must 
destroy everything that has Law and 
Number, for where there is nothing, 
there is God.” 

Yet at other times this defiant East- 
ern assertion of the ultimate triumph 
of cold and darkness gives place to a 
hope that the weak things of the world 
may even at the end overcome the 
strong; and Beauty and Romance and 
ibe old Desires of the heart and the 
vision of larger spiritual horizons re- 
turn again into the common ways of 
men. 


The movement of thought which has 
made the good citizen, or has been 
made by him, has surrounded us with 
comfort and safety and with vulgarity 


and insincerity. One finds alike its 
energy and its weariness in churches 
which have substituted a system of 
morals for spiritual ardor, in pictures 
which have substituted conventionally 
pretty faces for the disquieting reve- 
lations of sincerity, in poets who have 
set the praises of those things good 
citizens think praiseworthy above a 
dangerous delight in beauty for the 
sake of beauty. 


But while the old is crumbling the new 
is building. There is still the hope 
that “the golden age is to come again 
and men’s hearts and the weather to 
grow gentle, as time fades into eter- 
nity”; and at times a sudden conviction 
in the coming of “a change, which, be- 
gun in our time or not for centuries, 
will one day make all lands holy lands 
again.” 


Mr. Yeats, partly through the ex- 
pression of a national movement, partly 
by the appealing force of his talent, 
has attained even under the uncon- 
genial skies of the Reaction some rec- 
ognition of his sincerity and power. 
An English author, Mr. H. W. Nevin- 
son, no less individual and arresting, 
and far less detached and remote from 
definitely English ideals, has waited 
longer for acceptance, Only with the 
production of “Between the Acts,” a 
few months back, was there apparent 
something like a general acknowledg- 
ment of his talent. His work, like that 
of Mr. Yeats, belongs to a period of 
protest—protest against a dominant 
spirit whose departure seemed far dis- 
tant. This protest has taken varied 
forms: the appeal of the poor against 
the cruel indifference and, perhaps, 
more cruel “charity” of the rich; the 
appeal of the little nations with their 
particular civilizations against an Im- 
perialism which rolls as a Juggernaut 
ear, guided by sightless eyes, not de- 
liberately but clumsily, over all their 
variegated lives; the appeal of the 
ancient, wayward things of man’s exist- 
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ence, its high ardors, its delight in 
the charged spirit of emotion, love and 
battle and the open road, against a 
civilization spreading its by-laws and 
decencies over all the broken lands, 
and estimating its progress by its ex- 
penditure upon sanitation or the dimen- 
sions of its public lavatories. Against 
such progress he appeals always for 
those elements of transfiguring flame 
in which alone man apprehends some- 
thing of the purpose of his being; 
against the persistence of “the set gray 
life and apathetic end,” for the pipe of 
Pan among the reeds, the fire of 
Prometheus, the moment in which the 
pent-up spirit breaks through Time 
“into Eternity its due.” 

Mr. Nevinson is a child of Shrews- 
bury and Oxford, of both of which he 
has written with that love for particu- 
lar places in his own land which is 
the essence of the spirit of patriotism. 
He has lived in a block dwelling in the 
East End; and from that life came 
the writing of “Neighbors of Ours,” the 
best volume of tales which ever took 
as their theatre of action that deso- 
late and fascinating region. The con- 
trast between the Reaction and the 
newer spirit, exhibited already in the 
comparison of the poetry of the one 
and the other, is no less conspicuous 
in a study of Mr. Nevinson’s stories of 
the life of the poor contrasted with the 
fruitful crop of pictures of slum life,— 
the mean street, the Jago, Badalia 
Herodsfoot or ’Liza of Lambeth, which 
developed under the inspiration of that 
insistent tyranny. The hard clever- 
ness, the vivid impressions of an es- 
sential ignorance, of the journalist who 
prowls through the streets of poverty 
as he would prowl through the interior 
of China seeking copy;—with the same 
eye for vivid effect and the same es- 
sential contempt for its peoples, splash- 
ing on his canvas his hard yellows and 
purples—is revealed in its sudden in- 
solence by these studies of one who has 





lived intimately with those who have 
failed. Certain of these—notably the 
“St. George of Rochester,” or “Father 
Christmas”—may be commended to 
those who would understand the mean- 
ing of tenderness and a man’s compas- 
sion for all that is trampled under in 
the fitful fever of modern life. 

From the East End Mr. Nevinson 
passed into the larger world; to see 
cities and men; and everywhere the 
strong triumphant and the weak suf- 
fering; to the pitiful comedy of the 
thirty days’ war in Greece; to that 
more pitiful tragedy of the destruc- 
tion of two free nations in South Africa 
amid the heroism of the one side and 
the other. From these and the lessons 
there learnt, from the “things seen” in 
the great moments of life and the quiet 
interludes “Between the Acts,” he has 
collected those volumes of vivid im- 
pressions and appeals which have re- 
vealed his power in literature. 

Two elements mingle in all his work. 
The one is Pagan, the plea of Pan, of 
life and passion, against the cramping 
boundaries of convention and dead 
things; the protest of the “Savage 
Soul.” The other is Pity, learnt by the 
older gods in the watching of two 
thousand years of human pain; pity for 
all who find themselves in a minority 
and crushed under by the clumsiness 
and violence of the world. The one 
thing that appears to him intolerable is 
the rotting at ease; the one tragedy the 
burning out of high emotion into a 
little heap of ashes. “To grow fat and 
foul in clubs and country-houses,” is 
the nightmare of one of his charac- 
ters, “till I slime away in the funeral 
of an elderly country gentleman who 
had been in the army once.” He exalts 
the company of the warrior saints 
against the crowd of the faint-hearted. 
“Life piled on life were all too little 
for the unquenchable passion of my 
eyes.” “To set two bulging, flat-footed 
gentlemen,” is his verdict, “to stand 
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on a flagstone instead of one, seems an 
unworthy aim for Evolution after all 
its labors.” 

In varied scenes, in Greece, his old 
home, with all the appeal of natural 
things, hill and heather, and violet 
sea; by the ancient wall running across 
Britain marking the boundaries of an- 
other Empire which once thought it- 
sclf immortal; on the war-scarred 
slopes of Waggon Hill above Lady- 
smith in the clear night after the storm 
of men and elements, watching with 
pity the bodies of the dead; in the 
cathedral close, smiling at the anger 
of the Canon against his servant, 
Elizabeth, for her transgression with 
her soldier-lover—Pan appears and 
claims his heritage. 

The contrast between this vision on 
the hillside, the mingled exultation and 
lament over the body of a dead peas- 
ant, with any of Mr. Kipling’s latest 
tales, “The Captive,” or, “Private 
Capper,” will reveal the meaning of a 
newer time. All the music hall song 
and hard cleverness have vanished 
from the horizon of this poor sightless 
body. Not in this lies its greatness: 
but in that Divine Fire which entered 
into the heart of him as he moved 
through the slow routine of his life, and 
drove him out here from his dear 
home into the forefront of the battle 
with passionate response to the call of 
the Fatherland. 

Pan and the author will hear nothing 
of the plaint of the priest at man’s 
seeming wickedness. Surveying the 
long course of history, he will testify 
with something approaching awe to an 
endurance and indomitable will which 
raises him above the level of the older 
gods. There is a passage in this testi- 
mony not unworthy to be placed with 
Lamennais’ “Hymn of the Dead,” or 
Stevenson’s awful vision in “Pulvis et 
Umbra.” 


They appear and are gone. Like 
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shipwrecked boys they are cast upon 
the shoals of time, and drop off into 
darkness. No research of history, no: 
deciphering of village tombs can ever 
recover them. We think that some- 
where they may still lie nestled up, 
with all their age about them; but even 
darkness holds them no more. They 
stood on this flying earth, we see their 
footsteps, we hear the thin ghost of 
their voices and on the_ stones 
lies the touch of their dead hands, 
but they are nowhere to be found 
at all. They know how short their 
dear life was, yet they filled it 
with labor and unrecorded toil. Morn- 
ing and night, through their little 
space of minutes, they struggled and 
agonized to keep on living and feed 
their children for the struggle and 
agony of a few minutes more. The sun 
blasted them, ice devoured their flesh, 
their mouths were mad with thirst, 
hunger twisted them with cramps, 
plague consumed them, they rotted as 
they stood, bolts of torture drove 
through their brains, their bodies were 
clamped into hoops; in battle, in child- 
bed they died with extremity of pain. 
Yet they endured, and into the chinks 
and loopholes of their misery they 
crammed laughter and beauty and a 
passion transfiguring them beyond the 
semblance of the gods. 


’Tis a sombre picture; yet not with- 
out its triumph. “Let us leave it to 
the priests to marvel at men’s wicked- 
ness.” “Over any such thing as love 
or laughter in the heart of man I could 
stand astonished with admiration 
throughout the lifetime of a god.” 


The work of these writers is written, 
in Mr. Watson’s phrase, “in estrange- 
ment.” Over all is the consciousness 
of battle upon a losing side. For the 
new note of buoyancy and conviction 
that the old is passing, the conscious- 
ness of the birth of a new spirit, you 
must pass to a younger group of 
writers, to those who have developed 
when the Reaction, instead of being 
living and dominant, was become visi- 
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bly dead and sterile. Of such, two of 
the most vigorous to-day are Mr. Hi- 
laire Belloc and Mr. Gilbert Chester- 
ton. 

—Mr. Belloc has produced work which 
is excellent in itself and more excel- 
lent in its promise of better things to 
come. He exhibits especially two 
qualities always rare in English writ- 
ing—the quality of rhetoric and the 
quality of irony. His earlier works, 
studies of the Revolution in Paris, Dan- 
ton and Robespierre, are full of the 
triumph of the assertion of human 
personality against the influences of 
outward things; full also of magnificent 
outbursts of rhetoric and passion. His 
work, like the architecture of that Mid- 
dle Age which he loves so ardently, 
reveals the mingling of this spirit of 
romance with the spirit of laughter; 
the high roofs and spires with the gar- 
goyles and grotesques, and all the exu- 
berance of humor and vigor and as- 
piration which gave its life to the 
greatest century which the world has 
ever seen. He will pass from the 
record of romance to the roaring satire 
of “Dr. Caliban,” or the collaboration 
with Mr. Chesterton in the ridiculing 
of the Tariff Reform Commission. 
High spirits and a kind of elemental 
energy are characteristics of all his 
work. No present-day writing conveys 
so much the impression of a huge en- 
joyment in its preparation. Much of 
Mr. Belloc’s humor is indeed recondite, 
written to please himself and for the 
few who will understand; the decent 
citizen but becomes conscious that 
someone is laughing at him and indig- 
nantly hurries by. 

In “The Path to Rome,” the most 
popular of all his books, this ever-flow- 
ing vitality is everywhere present. 
Youth, its sincerity, its self-sufficiency, 
its vigor and hope and enormous 
dreams, is present in all this personal 
record of pilgrimage. As the traveller 


Swings out from Toul in the sunset 
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by the Nancy gate and strikes in a bee- 
line across the backbone of Europe to 
the goal of his wandering, he pours out 
all the experience of outer and inner 
things. He makes up songs, and sings 
them as he journeys, in dispraise of 
heretics or praise of God. He finds 
companionship in the common people, 
the people of the road, the people of 
the villages, away from the dust of 
the cities. He apprehends “the solid 
form of Europe under him like a 
rock”; unchanged and permanent, be- 
side which all the noise of modern 
progress appears but vaporous and 
transitory. 

In the story of “Emmanuel Burden,” 
published last month, Mr. Bélloc’s ironi- 
cal method has attained its clearest ex- 
pression. The elaborate satire pene- 
trates every page; from the pompous 
parody of the title, through the non- 
sense of the preface, to the Burden 
genealogies in the heavy futility of the 
three-volume biography. To nine out 
of ten, reading as they think a dull 
and straightforward narrative, all this 
will appear very tedious. But in the 
underlying spirit there is a marked and 
momentous change from the spirit of 
the social satire of fifteen years ago. 
The literature of the Reaction found 
the subject of all its facile humors in 
the middle class tradesman. It was 
never tired of mocking at his narrow 
outlook, his contempt for art and litera- 
ture and all new ideas, his confine- 
ment in the rigid grooves of sectarian- 
ism and the making of money. Mr. 
Grundy, the husband of the dictator 
of the suburbs, was to these clever 
young men the one subject of an unfail- 
ing ridicule. They pelted him with 
epigrams; they caricatured his decen- 
cies and devotion; they rolled the poor 
old gentleman in the gutter and de- 
parted laughing hugely at their own 
success. 

With Mr. Belloc the process is re- 
versed; Satire has come over to the 
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other side. Over against the new 
wits, the cleverness engaged in the in- 
tervals of self-indulgence in running 
(or ruining) an Empire, with its sur- 
face sparkle and its essential emptiness 
and frivolity, Mr. Grundy with his 
tenacity, his simplicity, his austere de- 
votion to duty, appears as an entirely 
reputable figure. Mr. Burden is Mr. 
Grundy, the “honest man and good 
citizen,” ironmonger of Thames Street. 
In his side whiskers and frock coat, as 
depicted by Mr. Chesterton, with his 
impossible mid-Victorian residence at 
Avonmore, Alexandrovna Road, Upper 
Norwood, with his forty years’ daily 
devotion to his trade, “his home, man- 
ner and habit of life seemed to me who 
knew him to be always England, Eng- 
land.” “To see him open his umbrella 
was to comprehend England from the 
Reform Bill to Home Rule.” 

Against this old and passing Eng- 
land, the England which had built up 
the great heritage of Empire, Mr. 
Belloc exhibits the dismal crowd who 
have entered into that goodwill and are 
in danger of losing it—the children of 
the old mocking at the limitations of 
their fathers, cosmopolitan financiers 
of Semitic origin, exploiting, ostensibly, 
remote marshes, in reality the British 
public, under the sonorous claptrap of 
“Empire Expansion”; broken down 
relics of the feudal system compelled 
to re-establish their shattered fortunes; 
the new yellow journalism; and the 
rank and file of hungry, greedy per- 
sons of all classes who rushed into the 
flotation as clergymen and society 
ladies and respectable country gentle- 
men rushed into the gigantic gambling 
in South Africans of ten years ago. 
These are the figures which fill the 
foreground of the flotation of the 
M’Korio Delta Development Co. Ex- 
perience of the bitter food of those 
astonishing nineties in England, the 
Hooley scandals, the Liberator, the 


Chartered Company, Whitaker Wright, 


night by monstrous dreams. 
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are woven into a social satire in which 
the deliberate restraint of the irony 
searcely veils the passionate protest 
against all this new corruption of a 
nation marching gaily down calamitous 
ways. 

In such a morass of foulness Mr. 
Burden is engulfed. He finds himself 
immediately in the toils, surrounded 
by vague forces of evil. There is 
nothing definite. The outline moves. 
As soon as he strikes out, the walls, 
which seemed to be closing around him, 
part aside and elude his blows. The 
business is of a kind to which he is 
unaccustomed. The sauvity and plausi- 
bility of his confederates are equal to 
all his approaches. There is a spirit 
in the air, in the public Press, around 
the office of the company, a miasma 
which poisons the blood and turns the 
balance of the brain. Although the 
shares still stand high and there is out- 
ward prosperity, the conviction deepens 
that he is in the grasp of unclean 
forces. He is troubled in the daytime 
with a haunting sense of shame, at 
The at- 
tempt of his colleagues to “freeze out” 
his friend, Mr. Abbott (another absurd, 
early-Victorian figure), who had re- 
fused to “come in,” produces a climax. 
The poor, bewildered mind breaks 
under the strain. Mr. Burden, feeling 
actually in the presence of a crowd, 
“the massed forces of this new world 
surging against him,” in one fine scene 
of fury denounces all his fellow direct- 
ors as rogues and thieves and scum, 
and reels home to Upper Norwood to 
die. The death scene is not inadequate 
to life’s greatest persistent irony. On 
the one hand is the outward, pitiful 
and grotesque incident: a stout old 
man, muttering gibberish, being put to 
bed by the knife boy and the cook. 
On the other is the inward grandeur, 
Death and his armies and majesty 
visibly present in this suburban villa, 
and present also the three great Angels, 
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“the Design and the Justice and the 
Mercy of God.” 

The M’Korio flourishes. Mr. I. Z. 
Barnett, who is chief promoter, be- 
comes Lord Lambeth. The shares rise. 
But away in a remote suburb they have 
buried Emmanuel Burden, Merchant, 
of Thames Street and Upper Norwood 
(for whom, one is relieved to hear, Mr. 
Belloc “has no fears at the Judgment 
seat’); and with him they have buried 
the older England. 

This remarkable work in some sense 
gathers up all the threads of remon- 
strance into one deliberate impeach- 
ment of the results of the Reaction; the 
fine fruits of that “Imperialism” which 
ran like a species of fluid madness 
through the veins of England during 
the later disastrous years. Memorable 
in itself, it is more memorable as a 
kind of pioneer of that deliberate re- 
volt which is essaying a return to the 
broken tradition of reform. 


The rise of Mr. Chesterton in the pub- 
lic estimate has exhibited the most 
sudden growth of all recent reputa- 
tions. Still on the right side of thirty, 
he has in two or three years leaped 
into a position of which older men 
might well be envious. His early work, 
“Greybeards at Play,” a volume of 
fantastic verse, “The Wild Knight,’ 
serious poetry of quite remarkable 
originality and power, “The Defend- 
ant,” a collection of paradoxical essays, 
revealed only to the few the presence 
of a new writer and a new method. 
The “Browning” of last year, however, 
both in its merit and in its definite 
challenge, evoked a universal testimony 
that here was something which, 
whether you liked it or not, was hence- 
forth to be reckoned with in literature. 
Since then have followed “Twelve 
Types,” and “Watts,” and a novel, once 
again of daring originality, “The Napo- 
leon of Notting Hill’—a parable of the 
perpetual survival of the spirit of Na- 
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tionalism and local patriotism, how- 
ever mystical and irrational, against 
all the forces of ridicule and common 
sense. The output continues of an as- 
tonishing fertility in daily and weekly 
and monthly magazines. It is these 
outpourings of himself, stripped of all 
reticence, which have earned for Mr. 
Chesterton the bulk of his fame. He 
loves the very breath of controversy. 
Open any newspaper interested in the 
things for which he cares: you will 
have a good chance of finding Mr. 
Chesterton in the midst of a lively 
argument with a host of opponents, 
with a calm serenity in his rightness, 
a boisterous delight in the shrewd 
blows given and taken, an unfailing 
good temper. You will find him simul- 
taneously controverting with Dr. Clif- 
ford for his attack upon Romanism 
under an appearance of an attack upon 
the Education Acts; explaining to Mr. 
Blatchford and Mr. McCabe the im- 
possibility of Agnosticism and his envy 
of their simple belief; or expounding 
to an indignant audience the absolute 
necessity of approving of Russia in the 
war against Japan. 

Beneath all there is no mere love of 
paradox or intellectual agility but a 
very definite philosophy of life. As the 
attitude of Mr. Yeats was one of pro- 
test, so that of Mr. Chesterton is one 
of acceptance. The denial of life, the 
longing of a wearied civilization for 
nothingness and the great Void, is to 
him a fundamental atheism and 
blasphemy. Not “where there is noth- 
ing,” but “where there is anything”’— 
there “is God.” He is a mystic and an 
optimist, swaggering down Fleet 
Street entirely satisfied that all things 
are very good. Like Whitman, whose 
spirit is most manifest in his work, he 
can protest, “No array of terms can 
express how much at peace I am about 
God.” To many this boisterous con- 
tent appears as an offence and irrev- 
erence. To such he appears of those 
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who are too much at ease in Zion. To 
‘others this deliberate revolt from the 
denials of life comes with something 
of the nature of an inspiration. 

He is all for acceptance of the things 
that are and the revelation through 
them of the things that endure. In all 
experience the present becomes a trans- 
figured past; to the seeing eye that 
transfiguration may be immediately 
accomplished. He has no controversy 
with the results of modern progress, 
the city, in slum or suburb; as wild 
and flaming meanings call to him from 
beneath that dull surface as any appeal 
in ancient forest or the sounding of the 
sea. The great city he finds as some- 
thing “wild and obvious”; with the 
“casual omnibus” wearing “the primal 
colors of a fairy ship”; and the lights 
in the dark “beginning to glow like 
innumerable goblin eyes.” Bermondsey 
is decked with fairy bubbles for gas- 
lamps and haunted with Presences of 
good and evil. The door-knockers of 
Clapham, as he gazes at them, writhe 
into strange shapes; the fat, red, 
polished pillar-boxes shout their mysti- 
cal meaning to the skies. Hardly a 
hair’s breadth. below the cellars of 
Kensington flare the ancient elemental 
fires. He is intoxicated by the “tower- 
ing and .tropical visions of things as 
they are,” the “gigantic daisies, the 
Heaven-consuming dandelions, the 
great Odyssey of strange-colored oceans 
and strange-shaped trees, of dust like 
the wreck of temples and thistle- 
down like the ruin of stars.” Day by 
day the seeing eye may behold God 
renewing his ancient rapture. The 
quest of his wild Knight hearing “the 
crumbling creeds, like cliffs washed 
down by water, change and pass,” 
finds “all these things as nothing”; 
confident that the next turn of the 
road will reveal the object of his 
search. 


So with the wan waste grasses on my 
spear, 
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I ride for ever seeking after God. 

My hair grows whiter than my thistle 
plume, 

And all my limbs are loose; but in my 
eyes 

The star of an unconquerable praise; 

For in my soul one hope for ever sings, 

That at the next white corner of a 
road 

My eyes may look on Him. 


To one inspired by such visions all 
the spirit of the Reaction is summed 
up in that tremendous picture of 
Watts’ “Mammon,” not Mammon of 
Commerce, but “something intangible 
behind,” a ruling element in modern 
life; “the blind and asinine appetite for 
mere power;” symbolized in “the all- 
destroying God and king adorned with 
the ears of an ass, declaring that he 
was royal, imperial, irresistible, and, 
when all is said, imbecile.” 


This is something which in spirit and 
in essence I have seen before, some- 
thing which in spirit and in essence 
I have seen everywhere. That bloated, 
unconscious face, so heavy, so violent, 
so wicked, so innocent, have I not seen 
it at street corners, in billiard rooms, 
in saloon bars, laying down the law 
about Chartered shares, or gaping at 
jokes about women? Those huge and 
smashing limbs, so weighty, so silly, 
so powerless, and yet so powerful, have 
I not seen them in the pompous move- 
ments, the morbid health of the pros- 
perous in the great cities? The hard, 
straight pillars of that throne, have I 
not seen them in the hard, straight, 
hideous tiers of modern warehouses 
and factories? That tawny and sulky 
smoke, have I not seen it going up to 
heaven from all the cities of the com- 
ing world? This is no trifling with 
argosies and Greek drapery. This is 
commerce. This is the home of the 
god himself. This is why men hate 
him, and why men fear him, and why 
men endure him. 


What is there common, it may be 
asked, to these different writers? 
What spirit which may form the key 
to the vital movement of the immediate 
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years to come? There is much con- 
spicuously different; a continuous tran- 
sition indeed from the complete denials 
of Mr. Yeats to the complete assertions 
of Mr. Chesterton. But in all may be 
traced one element; the assertion of 
a passionate Nationalism definitely 
maintained against the cosmopolitan 
ideals of the Victorian period at its 
beginning, or the Imperial ideals at its 
close. In the inspiration of that early 
age all national differences were to 
smooth themselves out by the advance 
of knowledge and _ reasonableness. 
Common sense, commerce, a universal 
peace were to work speedily towards 
the production of a homogeneous civil- 
ization, secure in comfort and tranquil- 
ity and a yague, undogmatic religion. 
In the preaching of this ideal, un- 
doubtedly some of its advocates came 
perilously near the abnegation of any 
special national affection, any particu- 
lar pride in, or devotion to, their land; 
and gave a handle to the dreary chat- 
ter of a Press which branded them 
as the friends of every country but 
their own. Against this Imperialism 
was a reaction; asserting, indeed, the 
fundamental devotion of the individual 
to his own land in England; but crude- 
ly denying that right to others; con- 
vinced in pathetically sanguine fash- 
ion of the Divine mission of England 
to elevate each separate and subject 
race to the level of Mayfair or Brixton. 
So the Irish, the Dutch of South Africa, 
the natives of India, or of Nyassa 
(“half devil and half child”) were to 
be “educated” out of their own ways 
into English ways; placed under the 
cold justice of the Imperial rule, taught 
to forget their own language and deny 
their own religions and ancient pieties, 
to ascend the steep path of labor and 
virtue which would eventually turn 
them into some replica of that finished 
product of the universe—the Imperial 
Briton. 

Such was the ideal at its best. At 


its worst it became a crude assertion 
of dominance, with a contempt as 
much for the old England which had 
not apprehended these Imperial ideals 
as for the foreigner who still obstinate- 
ly resisted their sway. 

Against both these movements is now 
being set a Nationalism which, on the 
one hand, passionately asserts a mys- 
tical and entire devotion to its own 
land; on the other, a respect for the de- 
votion of others—a branding of the 
murder of a nation us a sin alike 
against man and God. One catches a 
note even of laughter in the defiant 
scorn of the charge of unpatriotism 
thrown by those who identify their 
own calamitous methods with the wel- 
fare of their country. It is in the 
name of England, as Englishmen con- 
cerned primarily with the honor of 
their own land, as those to whom the 
very fields and flowers, and the breath 
of the particular soil speaks with an 
unchanging appeal, that these writers 
fling back the charges of disloyalty 
made by those who have never been 
able to understand the elemental 
meaning of the mystery of Patriotism. 

This is common to all. Mr. Yeats is 
at the heart of that National revival in 
life and literature which, in the past 
few years, has made Ireland, on the re- 
mote boundaries of Europe, the centre 
of one of the few living and compelling 
movements of the age. All his devo- 
tion is given to the preservation of this 
individual spirit, the spirit “at the 
heart of the Celt in the moments he 
has grown to love through years of 
persecution when, cushioning himself 
about with dreams and hearing fairy- 
songs in the twilight, he ponders on the 
soul and on the dead.” 

Mr. Watson in his latest preface 
laughs openly at “that odious charge 
of incorstancy to my beloved and 
worshipped motherland.” “To one 
conscious of these noble origins, con- 
scious, too, of having loved his coun- 
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try with the vigilant love that cannot 
brook a shadow upon her honor, the 
charge of being against her because 
he deplores her temporary attitude and 
action, brings a kind of amazement 
that has in it something akin to de- 
spair.” 

Mr. Nevinson has devoted his days 
to appeals for the struggle of martyred 
nations to maintain their own life; in 
Ireland, in Macedonia, in South Africa. 
But all his love centres upon the very 
soil and scenery of the land of his own 
home. 


The seas guif and fall around her 
promontories, or lie brooding there in 
green and purple lines. Her mountains 
are low, like blue waves they run 
along the horizon, and the wind flows 
over them. It is a country of deep 
pasture and quiet downs and earthy 
fields, where the furrows run straight 
from hedge to hedge. There is moor- 
land too, and lakes with wild names, 
and every village is full of ancient 
story. The houses are clustered round 
old castle walls, and across the breezy 
distance of fen and common the gray 
cathedrals rise like ships in full sail. 


Mr. Belloc is perhaps the most entire- 
ly Nationalist. He is all for the 
smaller community against the larger. 
He sings the praise of the South coun- 
try whose “great hills lie along the 
sea,” and of the men of the South 
country, against the remoter regions of 
England. When he drinks the home- 
brewed ale he drinks (in his own ab- 
surd and happy phrase) “Nelson and 
all the Victories.” He will even protest 
in great language patriotism for a Bu- 
rope encompassed by alien forces, by 
a world which can never understand 
the traditions and devotions beaten into 
her very soil by the passion of a thou- 
sand years. 


She will certainly remain. 

Her component peoples have merged 
and have re-merged. Her particular, 
famous cities have fallen down. Her 
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soldiers have believed the world to 
have lost all, because a battle turned 
against them. Her best has at times 
grown poor and her worst rich. Her 
colonies have seemed dangerous for a 
moment from the insolence of their 
power, and then again (for a moment) 
from the contamination of their de- 
cline. She has suffered invasion of 
every sort; the East has wounded her 
in arms and corrupted her with ideas; 
her vigorous blood has healed the 
wounds at once, and her permanent 
sanity has turned such corruptions into 
innocuous follies. She will certainly 
remain. 


And Mr. Chesterton has made himself 
the very apostle of a new Nationalism 
which proclaims this variegated de- 
velopment as an essential for the pres- 
ervation of the sanity of the world. 
“There is a spirit abroad among the 
nations of the earth,” he cries, “which 
drives men incessantly on to destroy 
what they cannot understand, and to 
capture what they cannot enjoy.” This 
is the spirit which all these men find 
in the faction which has been domi- 
nant in politics and literature; in those 
enlisting with Mr. Chamberlain under 
the appeal both to cupidity and Im- 
perial dominance in one last effort to 
maintain their departing supremacy. 
And this is the spirit against which the 
new movement has declared uncom- 
promising war. 


If literature be any guide, therefore, 
one can prophesy certain notes of the 
spirit of the coming time. First, it 
will be National; with no appearance of 
balanced affection and an equal ap- 
proval and sympathy for all men—a 
universal benevolence. It will proclaim 
always a particular concern in the well- 
being of England and the English peo- 
ple; a pride in its ancient history, its 
ancient traditions, the very language of 
its gray skies and rocky shore, 

Second, it will, I think, dissever it- 
self entirely from those former rallies 
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of a national spirit which immediately 
identify a nation with a small and 
limited class, throwing up boundaries 
round its privileges against a hungry 
and raging crowd. There will be none 
of the follies of the “young England,” 
an attempt to revive a feudalism that 
has had its great day but now has 
ceased to be. The assertion will be of 
a spiritual democracy, with a claim 
for every Englishman and woman and 
child to some share in the great in- 
heritance which England has won. 
And third, therefore, you will note 
a bedrock demand in the thrusting for- 
ward of the problems of social discon- 
tent and social reform, which are 
destined ultimately to brush aside the 
futilities of the present party strife. 
Against those who protest their devo- 
tion to their country, but who have 
done nothing to make that country 
more desirable for the masses of its 
millions, and more secure in the de- 
votion of free and satisfied pecples, will 
be set up a determination at all costs 
and through all changes to create an 
England more worthy of the land of 
our desire. The repatriation of a 
rural population with the tenacity 
which only possession of the land can 
give, the grappling with the problems 
of our restless cities, the more even 
spread of the national wealth, the 
wider distribution of the good things 
which have flown so plentifully into 
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our store, the assertion of a minimum 
standard of life for each citizeu of 
such a land—these are the things which 
will be heard more and more insistent 
in the spirit that is arising after the 
Reaction. 

No gleam of such great ideals pene- 
trates at present through the dusty 
atmosphere of present-day politics. 
The observer limited to such a dreary 
outlook might well be exonerated for 
despair of his country. Government 
and Parliament are to-day seen mouth- 
ing and mumbling over dead things 
with a kind of pompous futility which 
would be entirely ridiculous if it were 
not so tragical. 

Such verses as those of Shelley in 
1819 seem alone adequate to the pres- 
ent; with their vision of a “Senate” 
with “Time’s worst statute unpre- 
pealed”; and religion as “a closed 
book,” and “rulers who neither see nor 
feel nor know.” 

But now, as then, there can be hope 
of the presence also within these 
graves of that “glicrious Phantom” 
which may “burst to illumine our tem- 
pestuous day.” 

To those who look not at politics 
only but at the literature which is the 
earnest of a future change, the dark- 
ness of the present is not lacking in 
the promise of the coming of that 
brighter dawn. 

C. F. G. Masterman. 





THE AWAKENING 


The imminent visit of the Afghan 
Heir-Apparent to India, and the ar- 
rangement of a fresh British Mission 
to Cabul, will revive public interest in 
a country which occupies such an im- 
portant position as Afghanistan does 
with regard to India. These steps are 
creditable to the vigilance and tact of 


OF AFGHANISTAN. 


the Indian Foreign Office, but it may 
be doubted whether its efforts would 
have been crowned with success if 
there had not been a responsive move- 
ment on the part of the Afghan ruler 
and his people. Not so very long ago 
the arrangements now concluded would 
have been impossible, and in bringing 











them about the increase of general 
knowledge and the prevalence of just- 
er views as to our policy in Afghanis- 
tan must be allowed as great a share 
in the result as skilful diplomacy. 
Afghanistan itself has not stood still 
in recent years. Its progress even 
gives further reason to ask the ques- 
tion: Is the Oriental world after long 
torpor going to arouse itself and shake 
off its characteristic lethargy? We 
have seen the awakening of Japan, and 
this Europe has now been taught is a 
real awakening. We have had much 
talk of the awakening of China, but 
despite the talk China still seems sunk 
in her ancient slumber. There have 
been signs that Afghanistan, “the 
land of rocks ard stones and san- 
guinary feuds,” as it used to be called, 
was about to bestir herself so that she 
might comply with the inexorable con- 
ditions of the modern law of self- 
preservation; and now we have evi- 
dence that the symptoms were not mis- 
leading. Will her awakening be real 
and lasting, or sham and fleeting? 
Will it, in short, be marked by some 
of the energy of Japan, or by the 
inertia of China? Time alone will tell 
us; but at least it has begun well with 
a marked and unexpected demonstra- 
tion in favor of closer and more cordial 
relations with the Indian Government. 
There is no great secret about the 
fact that throughout the twenty-four 
years since British troops were last 
withdrawn from Afghanistan, its re- 
lations with the rulers of that coun- 
try have been an increasing source of 
anxiety to the Government of India. 
To the public eye everything between 
us and the prince who reigned at Cabul 
was well, but those in authority knew 
that there was good cause for secret 
misgiving. When Habibullah succeed- 
ed his father Abdurrahman as Ameer, 
that anxiety increased. It looked as 
if, to the exclusive and unbending 
policy of the father, the son was going 
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to add special provocations of his own 


device. If at any time down to the 
close of the year 1903 the Foreign 
Secretary of India could have contrib- 
uted to these pages an article reveal- 
ing the true situation between his 
Government and Afghanistan, I ven- 
ture to say that the dominant notes 
of his contribution would have been 
doubt and apprehension. 

But a remarkable and welcome 
change has occurred during the 
present year. The Afghan ruler has 
shown a keen appreciation of certain 
facts to which he had previously 
seemed wilfully blind, and his awaken- 
ing may prove the more lasting, be- 
cause it is attributable to his new 
appreciation of the necessities of his. 
own position. The consequences of his 
changed view may be the breaking 
down of the barrier of suspicion that 
has so long separated India and Af- 
ghanistan, and the gradual creation of 
a feeling of confidence in the common. 
interests of the two countries. In am 
autocratic State it is necessary that 
the ruler should give the example, and, 
as it were, set the fashion. The 
Ameer’s policy has hitherto imposed 
fetters on Afghan development. It is 
gratifying to know that at the very 
moment when Lord Curzon is return- 
ing to India with the avowed inten- 
tion of improving our relations with 
Afghanistan, the ruler of that coun- 
try, moved by influences with which 
the action of our official world had 
nothing to do, has taken the decisive 
step of sending his son and heir to 
welcome him on his arrival. That act 
promises the most gratifying results 
for the diplomatic conferences which 
are to be held during the coming win- 
ter. Before discussing some of the 
matters that will then have to be 
arranged, a brief account of the stages 
in the Ameer’s self-enlightenment will 
furnish the reader with the material 
for an opinion as to what has brought 
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about the highly welcome improve- 
ment in Anglo-Afghan relations. 

Up to almost the close of last year 
there was nothing in Habibullah’s 
policy on which to found a hope that 
he would modify the stern and exclu- 
sive policy of his father. He was the 
fanatical “King of Islam,” the up- 
holder of monopolies and prohibitive 
duties, and the patron of border chiefs 
and clans who had rightly incurred our 
displeasure. Like his father, he was 
never actively hostile, and he kept to 
the strict letter of his obligations, but 
his friendship was of the stand-off 
category, and closed the door to inti- 
macy. The first indication of a coming 
change was given last December. The 
Ameer, without preliminary warning, 
announced in durbar his intention of 
founding a Chiefs’ College, in which 
the basis of instruction should be the 
English language, taught by native 
graduates of India brought from that 
country. The proposal naturally 
aroused the greatest opposition on the 
part of the mollahs, or priests, who 
so far as they dared upbraided Hubi- 
bullah for being false to his religion. 
The Ameer declared himself unshaken 
in his plan, but his attention soon after 
this public statement was called away 
from reform matters by the perilous 
personal dispute between himself and 
his half-brother, Omar Jan, supported 
by that youth’s mother, the Bibi Hali- 
ma—a title meaning “Queen of the 
Harem,” given to Abdurrahman’s prin- 
cipal wife during his lifetime. This 
dispute, which at one moment threat- 
ened to have a tragic ending, went on 
throughout the winter, but it con- 
cluded with the Ameer’s complete tri- 
umph, and the humiliation of Omar 
Jan and the Bibi Halima. Omar Jan, 
the favorite youngest son of the late 
Ameer, is said to have made himself 
contemptible in the eyes of the Afghan 
people, and is openly spoken of as 
“a delicate and conceited fool,” while 


the Bibi Halima herself is a State 
prisoner in her own palace. 

While this family controversy was in 
progress, and just as events were shap- 
ing themselves for the consolidation of 
the Ameer’s position, news came of the 
outbreak of the war between Japan 
and Russia. Is there any reason for 
surprise in this event arousing as much 
interest in Cabul as in London? The 
Afghans have a lengthy frontier 
against Russian territory. There have 
been many collisions along that fron- 
tier which have been ignored by the 
discriminating directors of our news- 
papers. There was last winter a large 
immigration of Russian Turcoman sub- 
jects into Afghan territory. The 
Ameer suddenly found the population 
of his State thus increased by at least 
4,000 persons, and he and his advisers 
did not know for a time whether they 
would be allowed to keep them, or if 
they did, what troubles might not 
ensue. Then the boundary pillars along 
the north-west frontier had by natural 
decay or malice practically all disap- 
peared. These and other circumstances 
furnished legitimate ground for anxiety 
at Cabul as to Russia’s intentions. For 
the Afghans Russia’s policy was, and 
must long remain, a dread and menac- 
ing reality. 

At that moment of apprehension the 
war broke out in the Far East, and 
the Government of India is to be con- 
gratulated on having done a wise and 
a bold thing, which has been allowed 
to pass unnoticed. By agreement with 
the Ameer it deputed two of its officers, 
Mr. Dobbs and Major Wanliss, last 
March to superintend the repairing and 
replacing of the boundary pillars along 
the north-west frontier of Afghanistan. 
This work was successfully accom- 
plished last July, and on their way 
back to India the two officers named 
enjoyed a week’s hospitality in the 
palace at Cabul, and received from his 
own lips the Ameer’s repeated thanks 




















for the good work that they had done. 
Once more the north-west frontier of 
Afghanistan is marked out in an un- 
mistakable manner, and no one can 
violate it without leaving clear evi- 
dence of the fact. 

The work referred to had barely 
commenced when news came that the 
Ameer had met with an accident whilst 
out shooting. Rumor magnified the 
occurrence, and in Russia it was 
generally reported that the Ameer was 
dead. Asa matter of fact, the injury 
Was not very great. His gun had 
burst, and torn the fingers of the left 
hand; with proper treatment the wound 
would have healed in a week or so. 
The native doctors, however, treated 
it improperly, and seriously aggravated 
the injury. The wound did not heal, 
and the Ameer became alarmingly ill. 
He was like to lose not merely his 
hand, but his life. At that critical 
moment information as to the state of 
the case reached India, and Lord Cur- 
zon at once offered the services of the 
surgeon on his own staff, Major Bird. 
The Ameer accepted them. Major Bird 
proceeded as fast as he could to Cabul, 
and arrived in time to save Habi- 
bullah’s life. This signal service sank 
deep into the Ameer’s heart. Maor 
Bird was not the first English surgeon 
to give proof of his skill in the Afghan 
capital. Dr. Gray and Miss Hamilton 
had resided there during the reign of 
Abdurrahman, but no opportunity of 
rendering such timely aid to the ruler 
had presented itself to them. Major 
Bird’s success where the native practi- 
tioners had grossly failed confirmed 
Habibullah’s belief in the efficacy of 
modern science, and he at once decided 
to establish a hospital on the European 
model at Cabul. With the assistance 
of the Indian Government he has en- 
gaged an English doctor, a lady doctor, 
and three trained hospital assistants. 
They have reached Cabul by this time, 
and begun there their beneficent work. 
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As a conclusive proof of his gratitude, 
the Ameer ordered, last June, the aboli- 
tion of the cruel penalty of hand-cut- 
ting for theft, which has prevailed in 
Afghanistan for ages, just as it has 
done among the barbarous chiefs of 
Central Asia. 

It may be questioned whether these 
occurrences would have produced so 
deep, and, as there is every reason to 
believe, so abiding an impression on 
the Ameer’s mind, but for the incidents 
of the war in the Far East. As soon 
as that contest became threatening, he 
ordered the establishment of daily 
postal runners from the Khyber to 
Cabul, so that he might receive regular 
intelligence without delay, and this 
practice is still in force. It is with 
no idle inyuisitiveness that Habibullah 
pays thus heavily for the early re- 
ceipt of news. He reads out the intelli- 
gence to his officials and subjects in 
open durbar, and then he delivers a 
kind of lecture on the events, and their 
bearing on the position and security 
of Afghanistan. The lesson is not the 
less impressive or attentively listened 
to because, in reality, it has been incul- 
cated by one Asiatic race upon another, 
and against a common enemy. The 
defeats of Russia are encouraging in 
one sense, because they show that she 
is not invincible; but from another 
point of view they do not allay the 
apprehension of the Ameer, for there 
is a widely prevalent belief in Central 
Asia that Russia will seek to recover 
the laurels she has lost in Manchuria 
by a move in the direction of India, 
and Afghanistan lies directly in her 
path. 

The drift of the Ameer’s lectures is, 
according to the reports received of 
them, full of just appreciation and good 
sense. The Japanese are winning, he 
sets forth, because they were well pre- 
pared and ready at all points. Their 
eareful prior organization explains 
their victory. It is not that Russian 
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soldiers are not brave, or that Russia 
has ceased to be a formidable military 
Power. She has just the same chances 
of success against a State that possesses 
only an inferior organization as she 
had before the struggle commenced on 
the shores of the Yellow Sea; and the 
Ameer has not concealed his belief that 
Afghanistan at present possesses only 
an inferior organization. His appre- 
hension as to the consequences to his 
own country is the more lively be- 
cause he seems to believe in the im- 
minence of trouble in Central Asia, 
which all our authorities, it may be 
mentioned, agree in discrediting. But 
if we do not share the fears of Habi- 
bullah there will still be general agree- 
ment with his main conclusion, that 
Afghanistan has only a very inferior 
organization with which to defend her 
territory and independence. 

He has already taken some small 
steps to improve it. He has opened 
arsenals at both Herat and Mazar-i- 
Sharif, whereas Cabul possessed, until 
quite recently, the only factory of arms 
in his kingdom. The arrangements for 
the defence of Herat have been im- 
proved, the fortification of the undoubt- 
edly strong and extensive position at 
Mazar-i-Sharif has been brought to 
completion. But these measures, how- 
ever necessary and advantageous, 
leave the question of organization un- 
touched. No one knows the precise 
value, or rather, want of value, of the 
existing Afghan organization, but it 
would be an absurdity to think that it 
approaches, in even a remote degree, to 
Japanese efficiency. The most hopeful 
thing that can be said about it is that 
the Ameer, its responsible head, the 
son and successor of the man who 
created the existing Afghan army, ap- 
pears to be aware of the defects in his 


own system. Where the responsible 


ruler possesses this knowledge there 
is good reason to look for improvement 
and reform. 


Some facts have been 
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mentioned that reveal the desire for 
progress in Habibullah’s mind. Others 
might be found in his promotion of 
horse-breeding and agriculture, in the 
promptitude with which he prevented 
the increase of the price of grain by 
the merchants during a period of 
scarcity last year, and in his adoption 
of electricity as the system for light- 
ing his capital and palace. If a com- 
prehensive view is taken of all these 
facts, it will be admitted that the 
young Afghan ruler has displayed a 
progressive tendency that, if wisely 
encouraged, may, before he is an old 
man, contribute to the prosperity of his 
people, and bring about a real and 
lasting awakening of Afghanistan. 
The question that now has to be 
carefully considered is in what way 
ean the Government of India, which, 
in this quarter, directs and acts for 
British policy, assist this movement, at 
the same time that it does not lose 
sight of its own special and personal 
concerns. The Ameer tells his officials 
and his people, so far as they may be 
said to frequent his durbars, that the 
Japanese owe their success to organ- 
ization, and that the Afghan State does 
not possess this essential element of 
strength and security. This may be 
news to the Afghans, but it is none 
to the British authorities, who were 
aware of the fact. The Ameer sees in 
it an element of weakness and of peril 
to his country; the Indian Government 
has long known that it made Afghanis- 
tan a feeble barrier against the ad- 
vance of a _ well-organized Russian 
army of adequate numerical strength. 
The late Ameer used to brag of his 
line of forts along the Oxus, the pres- 
ent ruler seems to be taking a more 
just view of the position. By his own 
line of reasoning, and for his own 
needs, Habibullah is now inclined to 
express the very same opinions as the 
Indian Intelligence Department. Yet 
it would be going very much too fast 
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and too far to say that he is in the 
least degree inclined to accept the or- 
ganization with which Lord Kitchener 
would, no doubt, he happy to equip 
him. He must be left to work out his 
salvation in his own way, and slower 
and less direct means will have to be 
discovered if we are to render him 
useful co-operation. 

It may not be inopportune to remind 
the reader that the Afghan race is as 
brave and high-spirited as any on the 
earth. With a good rifle in his hand, 
the Afghan, individually, would be 
more than a match for any soldier of 
the Czar. But wars are no longer de- 
cided by the individual strength, cour- 
age, and activity of the combatants. 
Those qualities provide the best ma- 
terial of a fighting force, but it is for 
those in authority to supply the or- 
ganization and cohesive power without 
which courage counts for little. How 
little has been accomplished in this 
direction in Afghanistan may be judged 
from the fact that no attempt has been 
made to create a body of regimental 
officers. The private soldier possesses 
a great many good points, but the 
officer and non-commissioned officer 
are practically worthless in the military 
sense. Afghan organization is thus 
totally lacking in almost its first es- 
sential. An army without officers of 
some slight degree of capacity is fore- 
doomed to defeat, and that appears to 
be the true state of the Afghan army. 
This radical defect is put in the fore- 
ground of our comments because it ap- 
pears to be the one that the Govern- 
ment of India could most easily co- 
operate in removing, without com- 
mitting itself too far in the direction of 
interference in Afghanistan, and with- 
out compromising the Ameer’s own 
position. There appears to be no ob- 
jection to a certain number of officers 
of the Afghan army being trained with 
Indian regiments. In this way the 


formation of a nucleus of efficient of- 
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ficers would be commenced. The 
spread of education by the establish- 
ment of a college for the sons of chiefs, 
as projected by the Ameer, and of 
military schools, would surely bring 
about the creation of the class of which 
Afghanistan has need. The Ameer’s 
plan of conferring commissions on 
chiefs who bring in a certain number 
of recruits will also be of some avail, 
but only if the educational machinery 
in the State is at the same time im- 
proved and modernized. 

The questions of greatest interest to 
the Indian Government, in regard to 
Afghanistan, are, however, not of the 
military order. They are divisible 
under two main heads, trade and com- 
munications. But they are matters 
affecting the prosperity and security of 
Afghanistan, as closely as any detail of 
military organization. The late Ameer 
Abdurrahman imposed import duties 
on Indian trade that virtually killed it. 
His policy was rigidly conservative, 
and may be judged by one of his 
favorite sayings: “Pack-horses, and not 
railways, are all that the Afghans re- 
quire for their commerce.” As the 
necessary consequence, Afghan com- 
merce did not expand, and the State 
revenue has continued to be of a com- 
paratively low total. In the course of 
years the demands on the Exchequer 
have grown heavier, while its own re- 
sources have proved cramped and un- 
elastic. The present ruler has dis- 
played a more just view of the situa- 
tion. He has not gone so far as to 
reverse the policy he inherited, but he 
has of late removed some of the more 
severe and arbitrary restrictions on 
trade, and he has shown interest in 
the affairs of the Cabul merchants, and 
more especially of the Povindahs, who 
are the great carriers between his coun- 
try and India. As the consequence of 
this slight diminution of rigor, the re- 
turns of trade across the borders show 
a considerable increase, so that both 
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the merchants and the Government of 
Afghanistan have benefited. The facts 
thus favor a more enlightened policy, 
and they may even have made it clear 
to Habibullah that his father’s policy 
was mistaken. 

At any rate, there is enough to justi- 
fy the belief that whenever the Indian 
Government takes up the discussion of 
a tariff with Afghanistan it will find 
Habibullah far more willing to listen 
to reasonable suggestions than in the 
past. It may be well to fix with pre- 
cision exactly what the Indian Govern- 
ment want him most to do. The prin- 
cipal Indian produce for which we wish 
to vbtain a market in Afghanistan and 
Central Asia is tea. There was a 
period when it seemed as if Indian tea 
might command those markets, but 
these hopes were killed by the late 
Ameer’s policy. If Habibullah can be 
induced to place only a light import 
duty on it they will revive, and very 
satisfactory results must follow for 
both parties. It is true that Russia’s 
custom houses come down to the Oxus, 
and that the Russian import duty is 
even higher than the Afghan. But it 
may be observed that the markets 
south of the Oxus are extensive and 
profitable, and also that the Russian 
customs line may not prove so impene- 
trable as is assumed. A diminution of 
the duty on tea can also be bought by 
some concessions on our side in favor 
of Afghan produce. 

An improvement in the tariff will 
not suffice by itself to cause any large 
augmentation in the volume of Indo- 
Afghan trade. It must be accompanied 
by an improvement in communications. 
The argument that pack-horses are 
good enough can no longer be taken 
seriously. We have reason to believe 
that the Ameer is disposed to concede 
a good deal about the tariff, but we are 
absolutely in the dark as to his views 
about railways, and yet without rail- 
ways there can never be any true 


awakening of Afghanistan, For nearly 
twenty years we have had a line of 
railway to Chamen, on the southern 
side of the great plain of Candahar, but 
owing to the Afghan prohibition to con- 
tinue it, this railway has remained for 
all commercial purposes absolutely use- 
less and unprofitable. To make the 
absurdity of the situation more glaring, 
we are now constructing through non- 
Afghan territory, but along the Afghan 
border, another railway, in order to 
reach the Persian province of Seistan. 
There is nothing to be said against this 
Nushki route, which was adopted as 
a pis aller, but it is undeniable that if 
we and the Ameer could come to terms, 
it would appear of little importance 
in comparison with trunk lines through 
Candahar to Herat in one direction, 
and Cabul in the other. 

There is another matter to which the 
Ameer is not unlikely to lend a willing 
ear, and this may pave the way to the 
introduction of railways into his coun- 
try later on. He can have no misgiv- 
ings about facilitating the transmission 
of news. If he had acquiesced some 
time ago in the establishment of wire- 
less telegraphy between the Khyber 
and his capital, he would have got his 
daily bulletin about the war more 
rapidly and at less cost. Habibullah 
has a good deal of mechanical knowl- 
edge. He was once a constant visitor 
to the Cabul workshops, and he is quite 
convinced of the advantages of elec- 
tricity for lighting purposes. There 
is no apparent reason why he should 
demur to the employment of the same 
agency for the receipt of intelligence. 
It is most essential in his own interests 
that he should be able to know at once 
what is happening at both Herat and 
on the Oxus. Some remissness has 
surely been shown in not impressing 
on him the prime importance of this 
question. His suspicions might have 
been dispelled if he had been exhorted 
in the first place to lay the wires only 
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from his capital to his frontier towns, 
leaving the completion of the link with 
India for the future. 

It will thus be seen that there are 
grounds for believing that the immi- 
nent meeting between the Ameer’s son 
and Lord Curzon, and the immediate 
despatch of a British mission to Cabul 
under the charge of Mr. Louis Dane, 
the Indian Foreign Secretary, will be 
attended by good results. There are 
some practical points to be arranged. 
They do not present any serious diffi- 
culty. The railway question may not 
be settled, but it will be brought nearer 
to settlement. On the other points 
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enumerated, definite and tangible con- 
clusions and arrangements will be 
come to. The Ameer is not merely in 
an amiable mood; he has been brought 
by current events to see the necessity 
of making some change in his policy in 
order to provide against the perils of a 
near future. He has shown himself 
alive to the signs of the times, and at 
last it looks as if the Government of 
India were going to reap the reward 
of the patience and forbearance that 
it has displayed in all its dealings with 
Afghanistan during the last quarter 
of a century. 
Demetrius C. Boulger. 





FISHES ON THEIR DEFENCE. 


The world of waters has ever been 
the scene of a strife without beginning 
and without end. The lives of fishes 
are a game of all against all, the weak- 
er terrorized by the stronger and hav- 
ing recourse to all manner of tricks 
to escape destruction. Sometimes they 
stay out of reach, but this is not al- 
ways possible. Alice’s lobster talked 
in contemptuous tones of the shark 
when the sands were dry: 


But when the tide rises and sharks are 
around 

His voice has a timid and tremulous 
sound. 


With the methods of self-defence. 


adopted by fishes struggling on the 
hook or in the net anglers and fisher- 
men have made us familiar. The 
Australian leatherjacket will swim up 
with the hook in its lip and with its 
sharp teeth sever the slack line above. 
The pollack will plunge headlong to the 
rocks and fray the cast against some 
handy shell of mussel or oyster. The 
blue shark twists in the water with 


such rapidity as to test the bravest 
gear. The gray mullet, enclosed in the 
toils of the seine, will follow an enter- 
prising leader over the edge of the net 
as sheep follow a leader through a 
hedge. Yet it is but yesterday, so to 
speak, that man invented his piscatus 
hamatilis et savatilis, and thus added 
himself to the already long list of the 
enemies of fishes. More interesting, 
therefore, to the student of that class 
is the consideration of some modes of 
defence against natural enemies, such 
as have served fishes since the days 
when the weaker of them gave up the 
struggle and repose on the coprolitic 
deposits of the Rheetic beds. 

The natural enemies of the fish are 
so many and so varied that, like 
Ishmael, it knows well how to take 
care of itself when danger threatens. 
In its own class, often enough, indeed, 
in its own species, in a number of 
aquatic mammals and waterfowl, in 
snakes and amphibians, in insects and 
crustaceans, indeed in almost the low- 
est realms of life, the fishes have so 
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many foes that the wonder is that 
they are able to survive as a class. 
Indeed, great fecundity must be re- 
garded as Nature’s provision for the de- 
fence of the species, though it is with 
the defence of the individual that these 
notes concern themselves. 

Anyone who would compare the de- 
fensive methods of fishes with those 
of terrestrial animals should first form 
some idea of the different physical 
conditions and the peculiar environ- 
ment in which they pass their lives. 
These include the dim light, diffused 
only from above, the aids to ambush 
in the shape of gloomy rock-pools, 
parti-colored ground, clouds of sand 
and curtains of seaweed, and the 
operation of tides, currents, and, in 
shallow water, sudden squalls, helpful 
or hindering according to the point of 
view. Then, as regards the fishes 
themselves, there are the gregarious 
and the solitary, the stationary and the 
migratory, those which burrow in the 
sand and those which hide among the 
rocks. Not one of these conditions, 
physical or biological, but has its direct 
influence on the animal’s choice of de- 
fensive weapons when hard pressed. 

Exposed as the class is, speaking 
generally, to the attacks of many and 
varied enemies, not all fishes have the 
same risks to run in life. The sharks 
and rays have obviously less to fear 
than the herring and the mackerel. 
The fishes which live on the bottom 
can clearly disregard the attacks of 
such marauding fowl! as the gull and 
gannet, while even the cormorant and 
diver do not as a rule seek their prey 
far beneath the surface water. The 
typical ground-dwellers of our seas, 
moreover, the flatfish, are so formed 
that, save when extremely small, they 
would in all probability choke any 
fowl so ill-advised as to try to swallow 
them whole. Yet these sand-dwelling 
flatfish have enemies of their own 
which the surface-dwellers can afford 
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to overlook, and these are the rays, 
which dig them out of their burrows 
with their pointed snouts and snap 
them up in their sharp teeth before 
they have time to alight again. The 
only chance of safety for a plaice or 
dab thus dislodged would be to swim 
above its enemy unti! the latter tired 
of the chase, much as an educated old 
rook will sometimes avoid a falcon by 
soaring higher and higher above it in 
the blue sky, the hawk being unable 
to strike its enemy except from above. 

The simplest equipment for defence 
that we know exists in some form of 
protective armor. Both in stern war- 
fare and at play man has adopted such 
aids to safety, and the helmet of the 
fencer, the pad anid glove of the crick- 
eter, or the more complete investment 
of the American footballer, are but the 
modern travesty of the old armor worn 
by knights on the field or in the tour- 
ney. Among fishes such armor is not 
common. In the mammals we find 
familiar examples in the spines of the 
hedgehog, in the quills of the porcu- 
pine, in the bucklers of the armadillo, 
or in the skin of the rhinoceros. The 
feathers of birds and the scales of some 
reptiles may also be regarded as armor. 
The scales of fishes, however, are in 
many cases too soft to afford much 
protection against the teeth of a de- 
termined foe, and we must, as regards 
living fishes, confine our admission of 
efficient armor to the sturgeons and 
some of the rays and sharks. The 
extinct buckler-heads, which were bet- 
ter armored than any recent forms, 
are considered to have been of. low or- 
ganization, and it is strange that so 
well-protected a group should com- 
paratively early have given up the 
struggle. In a lesser degree, it is true, 
any equipment of spinous fins may be 
regarded as armor, and the dorsal fin 
in the bass and perch and spur-dog, as 
well as the sharp spines on the gill- 
covers of the weever and plaice and 
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dab, must undoubtedly serve to fend 
off attacks from above and on the 
flanks. Still, the possession of such 
isolated points of defence is to be com- 
pared rather to the handling of a 
sword or spear than to the wearing of 
armor such as, for instance, we find 
perfected in the crustacea. The cuirass 
of the lobster, the corselet of the 
prawn, the hauberk of the crab, all af- 
ford protection against the many teeth 
that appreciate the good things within. 
Nor would such “shellfish” easily die 
from any natural cause other than oid 
age, were it not that Nature has im- 
posed on them the necessity of periodi- 
cally changing their suit of armor. It 
is while growing the new that they are 
in their time of greatest danger. 
These spines on fishes may be merely 
defensive, or they may be capable of 
active employment in inflicting serious 
wounds. The combination occurs in 
our weevers, which have a protruding 
black dorsal fin, doubtless of terrify- 
ing aspect as its owner lies motionless 
in the sand, and equally sharp spines 
behind the gill-covers, the latter fur- 
nished with grooved channels, along 
which is apparently conveyed a venom- 
ous secretion. The mechanism of the 
weever’s spines has been erroneously 
likened to that of the adder’s fang, but 
the poison bag and duct are wanting 
in the fish, nor, indeed, is its volition 
in the act of wounding quite satisfac- 
torily established beyond all question. 
It is said to throw itself sideways and 
backwards, even when out of water, 
with such accuracy as instantly to stab 
the incautious finger that touches it. 
I do not cite against this the fact that 
of the many scores of living weevers 
that I have tested in this way with 
my boot not one displayed any such 
accuracy of marksmanship. Yet sure- 
ly, if such a power is vouchsafed, it is 
for use in the water only under natural 
conditions. No one is going to make 
me believe either that Nature original- 


ly designed the weever to aim its stab 
out of water, or that inherited expe- 
rience of handling by man has been 
sufficiently cumulative for the fish to 
acquire any such instinct in selfde- 
fence. The actual venom-sac, like that 
of snakes, though absent in the weever, 
occurs in a deadly little fish found in 
Sydney Harbor, and there known as 
the “fortescue.” It is difficult to con- 
ceive of either the fortescue or weever 
as having many natural enemies, but the 
latter, at any rate, sufficiently resem- 
bles the dragonet and bullhead, both 
of them favorite articles of food with 
some larger fishes, to benefit considera- 
bly by its defensive weapons. 

After all, however, the simplest form 
of self-defence is retreat. Protective 
armor is very well as far as it goes. 
Bluff, as the Americans call the art of 
imposing on the enemy’s credulity, is 
at times even better. But best of all 
for the weaker—and defence, after all, 
belongs to the weaker—is a judicious 
and timely retreat—the sooner the bet- 
ter: 


He who fights and runs away 
Lives to fight another day; 


but he who runs away first, without 
stopping to strike a blow, has a still 
better chance for the future. Such is 
the method adopted with some success 
by the launce and sand-eel, the rabbits 
of the sea, which burrow in the sand 
with great expedition on the approach 
of danger. Even when the fisherman 
is hungry for the best bait that swims, 
it takes a strong fork and a quick 
hand to dislodge these little cave- 
dwellers from their lair. I doubt 
whether any of the larger fishes which 
prey on the sand-eels when they catch 
them would be able to dig fast enough, 
the rays alone, which hunt, as a matter 
of fact, after larger fish, having shovel- 
shaped snouts sufficiently pointed for 
the purpose. The flatfish also find 
safety in the sand, though they rarely 
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submerge their head, trusting to their 
protective coloring, about which some- 
thing has yet to be said, to dupe their 
watchful enemies. 

There is the flight that seeks safety 
in distance from the pursuer, and there 
is the instinct that prompts the small 
boy, when threatened by a bully, to 
run for protection to a bigger fellow. 
This habit, which I do not remember 
to have noticed in either birds or 
reptiles, is seen in the pilot-fish, which 
cowers beside the shark, and in the 
little Fierasfer, which swims secure 
under the protecting bell of a medusa, 
not by any means as a noxious para- 
site, but rather as a grateful messmate, 
feeding on the small organisms sus- 
pended in the water. The mere out- 
distancing of a pursuer is constantly 
enacted in the world of waters under 
our eye, and I have watched hundreds 
of sand-eels escape in this way from 
the jaws of hake and bass. AS seen, 
at any rate, in the aquarium, the 
larger fishes do not seem to persist in 
pursuit. Their plan is rather a sud- 
den dash, and if that is fruitless they 
await another chance without going in 
pursuit. 

Throwing dust in the enemy’s eyes, 
as practised by the retreating cuttlefish 
with its cloud of “ink,” which must 
in the still water have the same effect 
as a sudden fog in the London streets, 
has no parallel among fishes, though 
some of the flatfish feebly imitate the 
ruse by flinging up a little sand, under 
cover of which they manage to alight 
once more out of sight. A similar plan 
is also adopted by shrimps, which I 
have noticed behave in this manner 
when dislodged, resembling in their 
action grasshoppers suddenly disturbed 
on a dusty road. 

Where it is a question of retreat and 
pursuit, the battle is to the swift. 
Some fishes, however, are not built for 
flight, and such as these must remain 
where they are, and trust either to not 


being seen at all, or, if seen, to fright- 
ening their enemies by a simulation of 
a strength that is not theirs, These 
different manceuvres involve two sepa- 
rate lines of action. The first is depend- 
ent on the aid of protective coloring. 

In the aquariums of Plymouth, 
Brighton, and Naples I have seen tur- 
bot lying on sand, shingle, or concrete, 
and in each case the fish harmonized 
so well with its background that but 
for the movement of its respiration the 
human eye could not, I think, have 
distinguished it in a dozen feet of 
water. 

To take full advantage of protective 
coloring an animal must remain per- 
fectly motionless. Whether any ani- 
mal, other than man, and particularly 
a fish, can hold its breath in moments 
of great danger, or whether, being able, 
it ever occurs to it to do so, I do not 
know; but certainly the breathing of 
these turbot alone betrayed them to. 
the eye. 

What measure of voluntary adapta- 
tion to the different backgrounds afore- 
mentioned there may have been in 
these turbot could not be easily deter- 
mined, but I have certainly seen young 
examples of these species, taken by the 
late Matthias Dunn in a hand-net in 
the clear water off Pentewan, change 
within half an hour from their original 
whiteness to the blackness of the iron 
bucket to which they were presently 
transferred. Seahorses, too, particu- 
larly some of the Australian species, 
adapt their appearance wonderfully to. 
the outline of the weed-fronds amid 
which they hide. Some of the skates 
and rays show similar protective color- 
ing to that of the flatfish when lying 
on the bottom of their aquarium tanks, 
and them, too, the movement of the 
breathing-spiracles alone betrays. 

The flat shape of the turbot and sole 
aids them in escaping notice when ly- 
ing on the sand, and it is said that the 
distribution of the color, on the upper 














surface only, still further contributes 
to this appearance of flatness. 

The hiding of the dory, which is a 
vertical-swimming fish, depends on an- 
other optical illusion. So thin is the 
dory from side to side, so close do the 
fins lie to its sides, that, viewed end on, 
the fish vanishes to a thin line. I have 
repeatedly watched dory creep right on 
unsuspecting sand-eels beneath Bourne- 
mouth Pier in this fashion, and there 
can be little doubt that the hiding 
which serves to ambuscade a weaker 
but swifter victim will also on occasion 
serve to escape from a stronger enemy. 
Color protection is also observed in the 
cod, conger, and some other of our 
sea-fish which are captured on either 
rocky or sandy ground, those examples 
caught on the rocks being conspicuous- 
ly darker than those whose abode is 
on the sand. The conger are, in fact, 
distinguished by the fishermen as 
“black” and “white” conger. Those 
who have bathed in Australian bays 
will recall a similar and very necessary 
distinction between “black” and 
“white” water, the latter being that 
with a background of sand which be- 
trays the presence of dreaded sharks. 
Even the _ blue-and-silver herring 
blends so wonderfully with the ruffled 
surface-water that on a breezy, sunny 
day the individual fish can be distin- 
guished only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. 

Some among our fishes, however, are 
too conspicuous to hide with any hope 
of success. The screens of weed and 
walls of rock do not offer those aids 
to concealment which man finds in his 
artificially constructed dwellings, and 
hiding in the sea is a very different 
art from hiding in cities. Two con- 
ditions prejudice the success of hid- 
ing in such conditions: size and con- 
spicuous shape or coloring, the last 
only, perhaps, in the shallow water, 
where the light penetrates to the bot- 
tom. Perhaps the largest and ugliest 
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stand the best chance in such a com- 


petition. The sharks and rays are less 
preyed upon than preying, so that their 
mighty size and exceeding ugliness are 
not, perhaps, of much service to them- 
selves, rather helping their victims to 
see them in time and effect an escape. 
As regards other groups, our stand- 
ards of beauty are not necessarily 
those of the fish critics, but it may per- 
haps be assumed that, even to the eye 
of a fish epicure, there can be nothing 
very appetizing in the appearance of 
such eerie creatures as the anglerfish, 
chimera, lumpsucker, scabbard-fish, 
wolf-fish, red bandfish, or sunfish, to 
mention only a few of the uglier mem- 
bers of the British submarine common- 
wealth. 

The darkness of night is, of course, 
in the sea as well as on land, some sort 
of protection for the feeble, but in both 
situations night-hawks are apt to profit 
by an illusion of security and to fall 
upon their victims under cover of a 
gloom that betrayed where it should 
have shielded. Conger, hake and other 
marauders are also on the prow! dur- 
ing the night hours, and against such 
of these as hunt by scent—and my own 
opinion is that fishes are wonderfully 
adaptive in this, being guided by eye 
or nose as circumstances dictate—the 
smaller kinds have a poor chance. 
There is another feeding-time, however, 
which is in many ways safer for the 
weak, and that is on the falling tide. 
Those who angle in tidal waters know 
well that it is on the flood that, with 
few exceptions, they get their best 
fish, but I have noticed that the smaller 
individuals, the pout and pollack and 
whiting, often bite best on the ebb. 
Thus they take their turn when their 
elders are resting, with the advantage 
over night-feeding that they can see 
their enemy before he is upon them. 

So far, then, we have seen that fishes 
defend themselves by almost every 
method known to beasts and birds. 
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With that form of defence which con- 
sists in giving blow for blow, other- 
wise fighting it out until the stronger 
wins, I have not concerned myself, 
though we constantly come upon evi- 
dences of severe battle, and Orientals 
even amuse themselves with the fights 
of captive fishes kept, like gamecocks, 
for the purpose. 

There is, however, one more trick of 
self-defence, familiar to naturalists in 
higher animal groups, though always 
a subject of dispute among animal 
psychologists, and that is the ruse of 
feigning death, and thus deceiving the 
stronger enemy into leaving the field 
clear. Even brute beasts, unless they 
be carrion-eating hysenas, do not as a 
rule molest a dead body. This manner 
of deception has been called “‘foxing,” 
yet some of those who know the fox 
best declare that it never practices such 
methods. The animal which undoubt- 
edly “foxes,” according to the testi- 
mony of many independent observers, 
is the opossum of America. With the 
exact mental operation which induces 
this behavior I am not here concerned. 
Some regard it as a mere cataleptic col- 
lapse under strong fear, while others 
accept it as a genuine deception. With 
some reservations, I must rank myself 
with the latter; and it is, therefore, 
particularly interesting to me to have 
found, as I think, a genuine instance 
of “foxing”’ in a fish. I give the fol- 
lowing case only for what it may be 
worth as evidence, but, as I do not 
remember to have seen any such in- 
stance previously recorded, it may be 
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of interest. When fishing for bass in 
estuaries we use living sand-eels, and 
these are kept in a floating wooden box 
tethered to the boat and hauled from 
the water whenever a fresh bait is re- 
quired. On three consecutive occasions 
one morning last summer the bait, 
which I picked’ from the rest, lay ap- 
parently lifeless, its gill-covers hardly 
moving on the palm of my hand, and, 
as a half-dead bait is useless for the 
work, I pitched the moribund sand-eel 
overboard. The first had no sooner 
touched the water than it darted off 
as in perfect health. The second be- 
haved likewise. This roused my sus- 
picions, and .I purposely sacrified the 
third. If the bait had not been getting 
searce, or rather, perhaps, if my an- 
gling zeal had not for the moment 
dominated my devotion to scientific 
knowledge, I should have tried the fish 
until all were overboard. Even those 
three cases, however, are not, I think, 
quite without interest, and it would 
be useful to learn whether similar cases 
have come under the observation of 
any who are in the habit of live-baiting 
for pike with dace or gudgeon. The 
lowest expression of “‘foxing’ is when 
one village lad lies in the road with his 
arm shielding his head, and another 
stands over him and at intervals ad- 
ministers a stimulating kick. Such 
cowardice one hardly expects to find in 
fishes, but a fragile sand-eel is surely 
excused if it declines combat with an 
ogre in whose palm half a dozen of its 
kind could lie at full length. 
F. G. Aflalo. 
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The Honorable John Oswald had 
quite enough money of his own with- 
out there being any need for him to 
spend his time driving cranky marine 


engines for such wages as accrue from 
that somewhat precarious pursuit. His 
many friends did not understand it; 
neither did they approve. For months 


ow, 





he would live decorously at his rooms 
in Piccadilly, and behave as an or- 
dinary mortal of his class. Then he 
would disappear. Later some acquaint- 
ance would remark that he had met 
Oswald masquerading as engineer on 
a Norwegian tripper, or patching a 
donkey boiler on a Highland coasting 
steamer. This was unnecessary and 
erratic. Therefore, it was also foolish- 
ness, 

He had served his time with a Clyde 
firm, and had extracted various special 
steam certificates out of the examiners 
of the Board of Trade. He never 
boasted, but his knowledge of marine 
engineering extended from the oscillat- 
ing type of a penny steamboat to the 
latest form of turbine. He was re- 
ported to have assisted at the tinkering 
up of the flaw-shattered tail shaft of 
the liner Ocean Queen with a thousand 
souls on board in mid-Atlantic in an 
equinoctial gale; and he was said to 
have nearly lost his life when the tubes 
of a patent water-tube boiler blew out 
on Lord Lysington’s craft—half yacht 
and half gunboat—in the Caribbean 
Sea. Then he would come home, and 
duly attend at Ascot and at Henley 
like a rational person. He could dis- 
cuss with equal acumen the skirt 
dancing of the latest lady professional, 
or the recent eccentricities of a bilge 
pump. He had patented a new injec- 
tion valve; he was an authority on 
the differing qualities of steam coals. 
He could tell you, if he liked, of a side 
of sea life known solely to firemen and 
greasers. Wherefore, it was not to be 
wondered at if he came to be regarded 
askance by the cautious old-fashioned 
parents of a certain most charming 
maiden. 

When Jack Oswald first met Nora 
Graham at a country house in Berk- 
shire, he decided indifferently that he 
didn’t like her. Nevertheless he out- 
stayed his first invitation at the house, 
and then coolly—as he did most things 
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—requested a second from his host. 
Soon other visitors learnt tacitly to 
drop away and leave the two alone. 
He rode with her; they shared the 
same punt; she sang to him after din- 
ner. He was a slight fair man with 
hair just tinging gray around the tem- 
ples, quiet, active, and determined. 
She was a tall, dark, graceful girl 
whose appearance attracted attention 
everywhere. Directly he realized that 
he loved her, he asked her gravely to 
marry him, and—she refused. 

The Hon. Jack Oswald forthwith 
made a voyage to the Black Sea as 
chief on a grain boat, whose owner 
was a friend of his, and had no objec- 
tion to the services of a highly com- 
petent engineer at lowest scale wages. 
Then he quietly returned to his suit as 
if he had never been rejected, and 
found that Miss Nora had meantime 
discovered .that she liked him very 
much indeed. But this was where the 
parents unexpectedly intervened. There 
was the stormiest of scenes with old 
Colonel Graham, and there was a long 
lovers’ walk in Kensington Gardens. 
This I know, because both of them told 
me about it afterwards on two con- 
secutive days. Then the business 
seemed to drop. Jack said she was far 
too precious to be worried more than 
possible, and he must wait till some- 
thing should turn up to help them. 
Such waiting, however, is wearisome. 

In June the Grahams departed to the 
Mediterranean for a two months’ holi- 
day on the Queen of England—one of 
those pleasure steamers with a mixed 
company of tourists, a brass band, and 
an itinerary which enticed the unwary 
by the allurements of Carthage, 
Athens, and Constantinople. I went 
in her too, and I thought Miss Nora 
looked a little tired with life when I 
met her on the tender at Tilbury. She 
seemed quite pleased to see me, and 
asked rather shyly if I knew where 
Jack was. I didn’t; all trace of him 
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bad been lost for six weeks, until a 
bearded, grimy individual emerged 
from the engine-room hatchway one 
evening after dinner off Cadiz, and re- 
quested me to give him a pipeful of 
English tobacco. 

I nanded over a spare tin of my best. 
That second engineer was Oswald. He 
Warned me against the spreading of 
scandal, and 1 undertook the couvey- 
ance of a certain message for him to 
the saloon. He knew I should hold my 
tongue, and he was really in love, and 
suliering seriously. 

Mrs. Graham is my aunt; I don’t 
think I have mentioned that before. 
A week later sue coutided to me that 
Nora was a good girl, and seemed 
really getting Over tuat unfortunate 
attachment to the Oswald man very 
well inueed, In fact, sue would have 
been certain it was all forgotten had 
not her duughter betrayed rather more 
interest in tue ship’s engines than was 
quite seemly in a lady passenger. 
However, these engineers, us far as 
Mrs. Graham couid see, were a harin- 
less hairy lot. (1 afterwards heard 
that Nora had spoken in the strongest 
disparagement of Jack’s pseudo-beard 
SO Luat Le wad neany cast it trom bin 
furnucewards.) Colouel Gralam lived 
in the smoxing-room, where he told 
the same stories with regularity, and 
Mrs. Graham slumbered for an undue 
portion of each day. Consequently, 
when I found that Miss Nora had sufti- 
ciently overcome that feminine fastid- 
iousness on the subject of oil to pay 
surreptitious visits to the regions of 
crank and cylinder, I was not sur- 
prised. Though it was all undoubtedly 
very wrong and deceitful. 

Oswald always avowed that the 
weeks of that cruise were the hardest 
in his life. When he was off duty he 
would see Miss Graham playing deck 
games with fascinating men who were 


only too anxious to flirt with her. When 


he was on duty it was worse, because 


imagination pictured her encouraging 
them artlessly. There were the usual 
concerts and a dance, when he was 
even driven to stuff up his ears with 
cotton waste, which no engineer, who 
feels the pulse of his engines by sound 
as much as by any other sense, should 
do. He says no one can appreciate the 
peculiarities of a passenger vessei prop- 
erly till he has experienced them rrom 
the point of view of a second engineer. 
The moments of compensation when he 
was actually able to speak to his 
adored one were few and far between. 

One night, towards the end of the 
voyage, the crisis came; sometimes it 
does. The weather was fearfully hot, 
and the Balearic Islands lay abeam 
mistily. When you moved on the deck 
you panted with the exhaustion of the 
effort, and down in the engine-room 
the heat must have been terrific. I 
felt that something was going to hap- 
pen, because everybody lay about on 
chairs so complainingly, and gasped. 
Thunder clouds rolled up from the 
southward, and fierce lightning streaks 
glinted through the distant blackness. 
We were steaming sluggishly into a 
storm. 

The clack-clacking of the engines 
worried me unreasonably, and I knew 
that Oswald was down below on watch, 
sitting and talking to that machinery 
in lonely solitude. Sudden from the 
depths came a muffled crash, followed 
by the hiss of escaping steam which 
surged through the engine-room sky- 
light in a manner no steam should do. 
A hoarse shout rang startled through 
the smother. Then the heavy vibration 
of the whirring propeller ceased abrupt- 
ly, and there was a moment of nerve- 
trying silence. 

An engineer raced along the deck in 
his shirt sleeves with visible perturba- 
tion. This in itself was unusual. The 
skipper betook himself to the bridge 
with speed, and without apology for his 
abrupt departure from a circle of ad- 
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miring ladies whom he was entertain- 
ing at the time. Next the electric light 
~went out, and amid the confusion and 
the darkness Nora Graham was clutch- 
ing my arm, and I heard her voice 
saying to me quite quietly: 

“Take me to him, please, at once!” 

Never was an occasion when a girl 
had Jess business in an engine-room. 
Yet she got there, no one seeming to 
heed her in the turmoil. She swung 
herself lightly down the slippery iron 
ladders, deftly clinging to the shining 
handrails between the narrow plat- 
forms. A _ steady clattering clang 
floated up through the stokehold grat- 
ings. 

The situation was serious—you could 
read this in the strained white faces 
streaked with oil and coal dust that 
were wrestling with that maze of 
bright machinery. Having all a pas- 
senger’s sublime ignorance of the de- 
tails of the engines on which their 
lives may depend, I cannot explain 
exactly what had happened. Some- 
thing connected with the high-pressure 
engine had blewn away suddenly, and 
they carried the first engineer, who had 
been there at the time, a limp, sense- 
less burden, which was not good to 
look at, into his cabin, where the doc- 
tor shut himself up with resolution. 
Something else had promptly flung it- 
self about wildly, and the next thing 
had jammed, and bits of flying steel 
had smitten other pieces of adjacent 
steel in a manner that cracked and 
embarrassed delicate eranks and levers. 
The result appeared—even I could see 
this—a state of chaos that was unset- 
tling. And meanwhile, since the 
skipper—with a view to giving his pas- 
sengers something to look at through 
their binoculars and amuse themselves 
by talking about—had laid his course 
that afternoon as close to the islands 
as he dared, the Queen of England was 
now drifting helplessly towards an evil 
shore in a six-knot current and a ris- 
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ing sea. Abeam an ominous flash came 
and went at regular intervals, growing 
staringly brighter through the dark- 
ness, This was the glare of the light- 
house perched above certain vindictive 
rocks, which in the finest of weather 
are disliked by the mariner, and for 
which it is difficult to see any use in 
the economy of Nature. 

“In forty minutes we shall be ashore 
if you cannot get some way on her,” 
said the captain’s voice, and the labor- 
ing coal-begrimed men in dilapidated 
clothes set their teeth hard to their 
task. A fignre, face and hands black 
with oil and sweat, crawled giddily 
from some curious depth on to an up- 
per platform, and his breathing quick- 
ened. It was Oswald. His eyes were 
very tired, but into them there came 
a sudden gleam as he saw the girl he 
loved. 

Nora Graham was in the evening 
dress she had worn at dinner. Her 
throat was bare, and her white arms 
shone strangely in the light of a flick- 
ering oil lamp that smoked evilly. 
Her hair was badly rumpled, and a coil 
of it had loosened and strayed over 
her small shoulder. She made a win- 
some picture standing there in the dim- 
ness against the dull background of 
machinery. On deck they were hoist- 
ing out the boats with speed. 

“I was coming to find you,” said Jack 
Oswald swiftly. 

The girl looked at him quietly. 
“Oughtn’t you to stay there below?’ 

“Yes.” 

“Isn’t there any chance of mending 
it all in time?” 

“Not much; a little perhaps.” 

Her eyes dilated. “Then why are 
you leaving your post?” 

“To take care of you. Nothing else 
matters.” 

“Where is the first engineer?” 

“Dead, I expect,” was the grim an- 
swer. 

“And you are the second——” 
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“Then what are you doing here?” 
She stamped her small foot and spoke 
as if he were a naughty child. “Go 
back at once!” 

“Will you go up to the boats then?” 
he demanded. Something he read in 
her face seemed to steady him. 

“No. I shall wait here—for you.” 

“Then I shall take you on deck,” said 
Jack Oswald determinedly. 

There was a moment’s pause. Then 
the girl spoke, so low her voice was 
almost a whisper: 

“Do you really love me—still?” 

“I have loved you always.” 

“Then show it,” she said fearlessly. 
“And go back below—for me.” 

The tense lines of the man’s mouth 
relaxed. His arms went round her 
roughly, and for a second he held her 
close, her head nestling against his 
coat collar. Then he kissed her, and 
the color leapt to her face like a flame. 
Next minute he swung himself down 
the ladder again, only calling to me— 
hitherto unheeded—as he went. 

“You must look after her if I can’t. 
And unlace those boots of yours, old 
fellow—now!”’ 

My nerves were a little out of order, 
and I suggested to my companion a 
prompt return on deck. She remarked 
with serene unconcern that I might 
go if I liked, but that she should stay 
where she was. I remember some 
slight annoyance over this at the time. 
She followed up her expressed inten- 
tion by seating herself calmly on the 
grating, where the grease spoilt her 
frock. Of course, it was folly pure and 
simple, but she declined to heed me at 
all. So she remained on that wpper 
engine-room platform waiting stilly 
for whatever fate should send her, to 
be met together with her lover below. 
Some women are made like that—the 
best of them. I also stayed there, be- 
eause I had been given charge of the 
first girl who had ever made me realize 
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that iove was a real thing. Also Jack 
Oswald was my friend. 

It was uncommonly dull sitting there 
halfway up the engine-room by the side 
of the main steam-pipe with one’s 
thoughts of what was about to happen 
for company. My predominant desire 
was for a smoke, and I had left my 
matches in the cabin. The steam- 
gauge by the starting-gear, with its 
stupid staring dial, irritated me sense- 
lessly. Thirty of the forty minutes 
allowed by the captain had passed, and 
I seemed to hear a dull roar above the 
noise on deck; probably it was fancy— 
it might have been breakers. Nora 
Graham’s face was white and drawn. 
I remember reflecting that women 
never look their best at sea. In fact, 
I came to the conclusion that they 
ought not to go there at all. 

Suddenly without warning, just as 
the strain of waiting was becoming 
very bad, the electric light sprang out 
again, and blessed rays of wholesome 
brightness flashed over the polished 
surfaces of crossheads and levers. 
There followed a hearty shout up the 
speaking-tube, and the sharp welcome 
ting of the indicator from the bridge. 
Huge shafts gradually revolved, and 
again the longed-for whirr of the pro- 
peller vibrated through the big ship. 
Above the slow clank of the moving 
machinery a faint cheer from on deck 
penetrated to the engine-room depths 
below. The Queen of England was 
saved. 

A tattered figure ran triumphantly 
up a ladder, and Nora Graham rose 
quickly to her feet. A very dirty hand 
went recklessly round the thin white 
dress, and left an oily stain there. A 
grubby pair of lips smudged a soft 
cheek as Oswald kissed his girl for 
the second time that night. 

“Don’t, Jack!” she cried in alarm. 
“Someone will see us.” 

He kissed her again, and I withdrew. 
It was only what other men are al- 
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ways doing to other girls, but the cir- 
cumstances were unusual, and I was 
not needed there at the moment. So 
I joined certain jubilant shadows that 
danced about wildly behind the smoke- 
stack on the streaming deck—till some- 
one suggested an adjournment to the 
saloon for champagne. I looked over 
the side of the ship, and I never want 
to be quite so close to that portion 
of the Balearic Isles again. It does 
not look healthy from the sea, but 
thanks to those fellows below in the 
engine-room—and above all to a slen- 
der white figure who had kept their 
chief there—the outline of the land 
was rapidly growing more indistinct. 
A little later the skipper joined us at 
the table, and wiped his brow. Then 
he called sharply to the steward: 

“Take my compliments to the second 
engineer, and ask him if he can safely 
spare a few minutes. Tell him to 
come here just as he is.” 

When Jack appeared, which he did 
with manifest reluctance, it was a 
curious scene. to see those white- 
shirted, high-collared men and daintily 
dressed women, cheering him with un- 
restrained excitement. He partook 
modestly of a whisky-and-soda, and 
kept his back turned with care to that 
corner of the saloon where Colonel 
Graham stood on a seat and shouted. 
A retired Indian Commissioner pro- 
posed a general testimonial, and pro- 
ceeded to draft it on the spot. Miss 
Nora had managed to squeeze up close 
to the hero of the hour, and her eyes 
shone enchantingly. 

After the hubbub had somewhat sub- 
sided, the gentleman with the testi- 
monial inquired weightily of the skip- 
per the name of their preserver. 

“Mr. J. Oswald,” replied the captain 
with cordial interest. 

“The Honorable John Oswald,” cor- 
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rected a girl’s clear voice, though the 
owner of the voice was breathlessly 
rosy at the moment. 

A sudden shrill squeak betrayed the 
presence of my revered aunt. She 
burst through the amazed throng of 
passengers, and I heard Colonel 
Graham say, “Good Lord!” quite dis- 
tinctly. 

Then it was that the second engineer 
turned with a quick movement and 
caught his sweetheart’s hand brazenly 
before them all, in a tight grasp, as if 
resolved to keep her against all comers. 
Explanations occurred tumultuously, 
and everybody talked at once. And 
the parental blessing that eventually 
followed was public, but not perfunc- 
tory. In fact, it made a very pretty 
romance, and the passengers never 
ceased to discuss it all the remainder 
of the voyage home to Southampton. 
Personally, I used to visit the en- 
gineers’ quarters and listen quite pa-~ 
tiently while Jack discoursed on the 
perfect nature of woman. Though it 
has never been my own fortune to. 
win the love of a girl, yet I understand 
a little now what such love must be. 
worth since I have looked into Nora’s 
dark eyes and seen there the happiness 
which had come, 

The last time I saw Jack was in 
Piccadilly, after the honeymoon. 

“It is just the best thing on earth,” 
he said, in answer to my inquiries, “to 
be married to the woman you love.” 
Then, such is the inconsistency of hu- 
man nature, he added almost regret- 
fully, “But I have had to cut my en- 
gineering.” 

“Poor chap!” said I. 

Sometimes I wonder what would 
have happened to us all if the lady, 
who is now the Honorable Mrs. John 
Oswald, had acted differently that 
night. 

Arthur H. Henderson. 
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FREE MEALS FOR SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 
A BIRMINGHAM EXPERIMENT. 


The Editor of the National Review 
having asked me to give an account of 
the free breakfasts supplied to the poor- 
est of the children in the Birmingham 
Elementary Schools, I gladly avail my- 
self of the opportunity thus offered me 
of possibly doing something to forward 
@ movement in which I take great in- 
terest. 

These free breakfasts in Birmingham 
have long passed the experimental 
stage, and are now being provided on 
settled lines. They were commenced 
experimentally nearly five years ago 
with a single school, recommended as 
the poorest in the city. The experi- 
ment proved quite satisfactory, and in 
the following February the system 
was extended, practically without 


change, to eleven other schools, selected 
in order of poverty. Latterly fourteen 


in all have been included. The at- 
tendance in winter has been about 
1700, and in summer 900; the average 
being about 1300, over a school year 
of, say, 220 days. It seems to be agreed 
on all hands that the provision of 
breakfasts for the smaller number in 
summer is just as necessary as for the 
larger number in winter. 

The diet, which, with a view to secur- 
ing the most suitable and nutritious 
food, was arranged in consultation 
with a medical friend who is an au- 
thority on the subject, consists of a 
cup of hot cocoa, made from Fry’s es- 
sence of cocoa, half a pint of sterilized 
(skimmed) milk, and sugar. The solid 
food consists of 50z. of bread known 
in the trade as “seconds,” but to my 
mind better than the more expensive 
and whiter variety; the bread being 
cut into two slices, each about %-in. 
thick, the one spread with butter, the 


other with jam. In quantity this is 
found to be as much as the bigger 
children require, and more than the 
little ones can take. For the smaller 
children the ration is divided accordiug 
to the judgment of the teacher or care- 
taker superintending the particular 
breakfast, and the bread cut thinner. 

Skimmed milk will strike many peo- 
ple as an inferior article of diet; but 
that does not appear to be the medical 
opinion. According to that opinion, as 
T gather it, all the most important 
nutritive elements remain in tbe milk 
after the cream has been removed; and 
those that the cream contaius may just 
as well, and, as it happens, far more 
cheaply, be supplied in the shape of 
butter. While new milk must be ob- 
tained either from the immediate neigh- 
borhood or at great cost of carriage, 
owing to its bulk, butter is easily tians- 
ferred from comparatively distant 
parts of the country or of the world. 

There appears to be practically no 
desire for change in this diet from one 
year’s end to another. At first sight 
this is somewhat surprising, till one 
reflects that, though we all seem to 
require constant change in the midday 
and evening meals, yet, for some in- 
scrutable reason, we are many of us, 
perhaps most of us, content to eat and 
drink the very same things at break- 
fast, day after day, year in year out. 
Apparently it is the same with the chil- 
dren. 

The medical authority that advised 
the diet also made it a great point that 
the children should sit comfortably to 
their meal, and this, by the ready co- 
operation of the school officials, has in 
all cases been easily arranged. 

The method of distribution is as fol- 
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lows: The bread is delivered direct 
from the flour mills. The butter and 
jam from other centres; in each case 
in proportion to the numbers fixed for 
each school. The cocoa is made at the 
depot of the milk merchant; who, in 
the last heating of the milk for steril- 
ization, adds the cocoa essence and the 
sugar (with which he has been pro- 
vided), and supplies the cocoa thus 
made at the ordinary price of steril- 
ized milk. From each school a boy is 
sent with a tin-can mounted on a per- 
ambulator, and fetches away the 
quantity allotted to his school, where it 
arrives as hot as can be desired. These 
boys receive 2d. or 3d. per journey ac- 
cording to the length of the journey; 
and there is competition for the office. 
At each school the caretaker, generally 
assisted by his wife, receives the pro- 
visions, cuts and spreads the bread 
with butter and jam, and deals out the 
breakfast, afterwards “washing up” 
the cups and cans. For this an average 
payment of 1s. a day, or 5s. a week, 
is made. There is no school on Satur- 
days. 

I have not yet spoken of the part, 
the most important part of all, played 
by the teachers in the scheme. With 
them it rests in the first place to report 
on the numbers requiring the meal in 
each school, to select the recipients 
from day to day, to give out the tick- 
ets, to test the quality of the food, to 
make complaints if necessary, and gen- 
erally to superintend. All this work is 
voluntarily and eagerly undertaken by 
them, and performed sympathetically 
and yet with judgment. They seem 
balanced between the desire to help the 
children, and the desire to prevent 
abuse of the charity. Partly in order 
to prevent such abuse, and partly to 
spread the work over as many schools 
as possible, the numbers fixed for each 
school are somewhat below the esti- 
mated requirements. In each school 
there are, first, a certain number of 
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chronic cases always requiring help, 
children of drunkards and of the hope- 
lessly idle; then there are the cases of 
children whose parents are temporarily 
out of work, and who want breakfasts 
for a time, but, during that time, want 
them every day; and, thirdly, those 
children whose parents habitually earn 
insufficient or precarious wages; these 
require occasional breakfasts. But it 
is purposely arranged that the provi- 
sion shall be slightly insufficient. The 
result is that there is always competi- 
tion for the breakfasts, and the intl- 
mate knowledge possessed by the 
teachers of the children’s circum- 
stances is supplemented by the still 
more intimate knowledge possessed 
by the children of each other's 
circumstances, Thus an impostor 
is immediately informed against. 
“Please, Miss, her father’s got work 
and mine hasn’t,” is the sort of shape 
the information takes, and there is sel- 
dom any difficulty in arriving at the 
true merits. It may seem rather a 
barbarous way of proceeding; often 
children who expect a meal, and gen- 
uinely want a meal, have to go with- 
out; but the total provision is limited, 
and it is of primary importance that 
only the really needy should be sup- 
plied. I believe this object is attained 
very perfectly. But everything de- 
pends on the teachers, of whose part 
in the work I am unable to speak in 
adequate terms of praise. If teachers 
elsewhere are like the teachers in Bir- 
mingham, then whatever is contributed 
either from public or private means, 
the most important contribution will 
still be made by these ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who in all cases give their 
services gratuitously. . 

In addition, a clerk’s time, on the 
accounts, to the extent of a day a 
month; a factory foreman’s, a day a 
month also, and two days of an un- 
skilled operative’s time, complete the 
account under the head of supervision. 
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Management in any proper sense there 
is none, and there has been none since 
the experimental year. None is re- 
quired. The system is essentially au- 
tomatic, and beyond actual payments 
to those engaged in the daily work of 
distribution; renewals, repairs, and in- 
terest on first cost of plant; and the 
clerk’s and workmen’s time above- 
mentioned, there are no dead charges. 
No manager or superintendent is em- 
ployed at all; and to have no manager 
at all must, I think, be admitted better 
even than possessing the “heaven-born 
manager” referred to in this connec- 
tion by a witness before the Physical 
Deterioration Committee. 

The net result, in figures, of the sys- 
tem I have been describing—it is to be 
feared in trivial detail—is that it is 
possible to claim that, of every £100 
total outlay, £84 reaches the children’s 
mouths in the shape of the best possi- 
ble food. I have seen the last pub- 
lished accounts of the free dinner 


scheme to which the witness above 
mentioned was referring. The dead 
charges are 50 per cent. In other 


words, out of every £100 outlay only 
£50 reaches the children; and in earlier 
years the proportion has been even less 
favorable. I do not quote these fig- 
ures by way cf adverse criticism—I do 
not even say that under the conditions 
they could be greatly improved—but in 
order that I may use them, as I shall 
use them later on, to enforce my view 
that, if only a single free meal is given, 
that meal should be breakfast, not 
dinner, 

I now come to details of cost; and as 
the average school dealt with requires 
on the average almost exactly 100 
meals per day of the school year of 
220 days, it is convenient to take the 
school as a unit; giving the cost of a 
single meal for one whole school. The 


1 Children equivalent to 320,000 actual meals 
have been fed; the higher number being due to 
the caretakers or teachers occasionally dividing 
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amount works out as follows: Milk, 
8214d.; bread, 28d.; butter, 12d.; jam, 
1l1d.; cocoa, 5d.; sugar, 3d.; or a little 
over .91d. per head. About 303,000 of 
such meals have been given during the 
last year.’ In addition to these out- 
goings there is an average payment of 
214d. to the boy who wheels the per- 
ambulator, and is. to the caretaker; 
which completes the expenditure on 
eurrent account. The initial cost of 
plant for each school is just £5, or 1s. 
per head (I omit the details here), and 
the plant is kept in good repair, with 
renewals, for 15 per cent, of the capi- 
tal sum per annum, to which should 
be added 5 per cent. for interest. It 
will be found that each child on the 
average, taking summer with winter, 
costs a trifle over £i per head per 
annum, or about 1.1d. per meal all 
told, and I have a rather strong opinion 
that a satisfactory breakfast cannot be 
provided for less. 

My aim, so far, has been to give a 
simple statement of what has been 
done, and is being done, in the matter 
of free breakfasts in Birmingham, my 
object being to suggest that, simple as 
is the account, the business itself is 
not less simple. I do not expect the 
opinions I have formed to have the in- 
terest that I hope the facts possess; 
but it is impossible to have been in con- 
tact with the facts so long and inti- 
mately as I have been without form- 
ing opinions—it would, perhaps, be 
truer to say, without opinions forming 
themselves—and I will now, for a mo- 
ment, pass to more general considera- 
tions. 

I confess it came as somewhat of a 
shock to me to find, as I found from 
the recent correspondence in the Times, 
that, in the view of many, those who 
propose or promote such action as 1 
have been describing, ought to be put 









the ration, My reckoning is on the assumption 
of each child having received the full meal. 
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on their defence; and that the work 
itself needs justification. Some of the 
writers made the frank objection that 
the better-to-do classes were taxed 
enough already for the class below 
them, and, for their parts, they had 
no wish to be called on to do more. 
I do not intend to attack that posi- 
tion; it is, indeed, unassailable. But 
the majority took more philosophical 
ground. They objected a general prin- 
ciple. Free meals to children, they 
said, would pauperize. 

A general principle is always attrac- 
tive. Once accepted, the mind rests in 
it, relieved of the constant strain of 
judging each case on its merits. It 
considers that it has thought once, and 
need not think any more—with most 
of us a great point gained. It has 
made its examination, why should it 


examine again? But in reality this 


state of mind is a state of illusion. 
General principles may for the most 
part be described as simplifications 


which have a certain subjective exist- 
ence, but are unknown to fact and 
nature. And, if this is true, as it is 
true, of the generalizations of natural 
science, how much truer must it be as 
applied to that most complicated of all 
natural developments, human society? 
The moment it is proposed to deduce 
anything from a general law it is 
necessary to re-examine it. Laws, as 
they are called, have their use, even 
in the most complex subject matter, 
but it is not this use; they cannot be 
utilized to prove any thing. At any 
rate it is always necessary to con- 
sider whether or not the law applies; 
and, generally, what it means. As in 
the present instance, so far as I am 
aware, neither of these questions has 
yet been asked, it seems not irrelevant 
to ask them. 

What is pauperization, and when is a 
man pauperized? The word “pauper” 
has acquired a technical meaning and 
does not help us much. By general 
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consent we may pauperize without 
making a “pauper.” Also, by general 
consent, it is admitted possible to give 
money or its equivalent, either from 
public or private sources, without 
pauperizing. Suppose a small trades- 
man has, through some accident, got 
into difficulties, and some one sets him 
on his legs again, and starts him 
afresh. This is not to pauperize him; 
on the contrary, it stimulates him to 
fresh effort; and in this phrase, I think, 
we have the clue we seek. A man is 
pauperized when the assistance given 
him tends to reduce his individual ef- 
fort. For the present purpose I ven- 
ture to suggest this as a definition. 

To apply this to the case we are 
considering. Does it pauperize a man 
in all cases, or in the majority of cases, 
to give his underfed children a free 
meal? It seems to have been pretty 
freely assumed that it does, and that 
this is self-evident. To me it appears 
that no one can answer the question 
off-hand; that so far from being self- 
evident it is essentially a question of 
evidence, Experience of pauperization 
by such means is needed to establish 
the position; and I do not believe the 
experience exists. In the meantime we 
may consider the probabilities of the 
case, and such evidence as we have. 
To begin with, in my view, this theory 
of wholesale pauperization implies a 
libel on the average English working- 
man. It implies that, innately, he is 
lazy. I speak from considerable expe- 
rience of him, and I think the national 
history bears me out, when I express 
the belief that, innately, he is ener- 
getic. I do not mean every day or at 
all hours of the day, but that at aver- 
age times and under average condi- 
tions he is not happy in idleness. It is 
true that I know only the Birmingham 
workman, and if he is not typical I am 
misled. But speaking from this knowl- 
edge, I say confidently that the consti- 
tutionally lazy man, the man whose 
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laziness has not been artificially super- 
induced by habitual alcoholic excess 
(for which, considering the temptations 
to which we expose him, he is only in 
a minor degree accountable), is rare; 
the exception and not the rule. The 
mental picture that the anti-pauperizer 
draws is that of a man who, the moment 
the extreme of pressure is removed, 
lapses into idleness and effortlessness. 
The portrait is not drawn from life; 
it is evolved from consciousness. It 
is true the drunkard will drink, and at 
all cost. No consideration of home or 
children will, for more than an inter- 
val, stop him. Nothing can stop him; 
the disease is overmastering. We need 
not hold our hand from feeding chil- 
dren for fear of pauperizing men of 
his stamp. He is hopelessly pauper- 
ized already. But for the rest, the 
sober, that is, the habitually sober, 
working-men—in at least nineteen 
eases out of twenty, their only anxiety 
is to get work. Not purely out of re- 
gard for home and family, but because 
work is their habit and instinct, and 
anything like protracted idleness is irk- 
some to them. I am convinced that it 
would be difficult to produce a dozen 
cases where the free breakfasts to the 
children have made the father less 
anxious to get work—and if my defini- 
tion is adopted, this is our test of 
pauperization. I have talked with the 
teachers, and they ridicule this idea of 
wholesale pauperization. One and all 
say the same thing, that, drinking 
apart, the men are always anxious for 
work; in other words, according to the 
definition, they are not pauperized. 
And I have sometimes even thought 
it not altogether extravagant to imag- 
ine that now ind then the conscious- 
ness in a man that his children are not 
quite hopelessly verging on starvation, 
if not precisely a stimulus to endeavor, 
is at least an antidote to despair, the 
despair that leads to the public-house, 
always open and always near at hand; 
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though perhaps others may think me 
fanciful in this. 

But let me ask these opponents of 
free meals a question that I have often 
asked myself. If we really wanted 
effectually and permanently to pauper- 
ize a class, how should we proceed? 
Could we do better, in order to effect 
our purpose, than to take its children, 
bring them up under conditions of 
physical disability, add semi-starvation 
to insanitary surroundings, turn them 
out into the world defective in body 
and mind, and so qualify them to be- 
come paupers themselves and the 
fathers and mothers of paupers? I 
am persuaded we could not. And yet 
really kind-hearted people—I am not 
doubting they are that for a moment— 
would leave all these things as they 
are, because they dread that to inter- 
fere would be to pauperize. What 
more effectual means of pauperization, 
I would ask them, could they devise 
than the influences that exist, and that 
they fear to counteract and arrest? 

In saying what I have said so far, 
I have been endeavoring to meet the 
opponent on his own ground, and to 
argue the matter on general principles. 
But for the present purpose it is per- 
haps unnecessary to take this high 
philosophical standpoint. The Times 
in an article, moderate and reasonable 
from its point of view, commenting on 
the correspondence in its columns, and 
gving a judgment adverse to free 
meals, made the remark that in any 
case the children were no worse off 
at school than they would be at home. 
I believe, in the last resort, one might 
be willing to stake the whole case for 
free breakfasts on this statement be- 
ing the reverse of the truth. The real 
truth is that it is a form of torture 
to extract attention and mental exer- 
cise from a child that has not broken 
its fast. Teachers universally lament 
their duty in this respect, the duty of in- 
flicting this torture. It is their duty to 
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teach, and they do their best to teach, 
but teaching is impossible under the 
conditions. As soon as the teacher’s 
individual effort is withdrawn the 
heads fall forward, and the children 
sleep. Qui dort, dine; sleep is nature’s 
palliative. It is sad enough and bad 
enough that children should suffer 
from inanition. But to force them 
from their homes, to force them to the 
restraint of school, to force them to 
the tension of mental effort, this is 
artificially to exaggerate the effects of 
inanition. The law has stepped in and 
compelled all these things; and all 
these things involve destruction of 
tissue, the very thing that nature 
would do her best to avoid, in the ab- 
sence of the nutriment necessary for 
the repair of tissue. If the teachers 
in elementary schools, the most con- 
scientious of public servants, were less 
conscientious, and could bring them- 
selves to let hungry children sleep, 
then the Times would be not so far 
wrong; the children would be as well 
off, if the phrase is not a mockery, at 
school as at home. But no medical 
man in the country, certainly no medi- 
cal man after hearing the accounts I 
have heard, would agree with the 
Times. Much might be said in favor 
of leaving children alone altogether; 
but we have decided against this; we 
have made education compulsory. 
Nothing can be said in favor of artifi- 
cially and by enactment adding to the 
suffering of unfed children. 

I venture to suggest, therefore, even 
to those who take their stand on the 
general principle, and hold the certain 
starvation of children a less evil than 
the problematical pauperization of 
parents, that here a case for exception 
is made out. We are confronted with 
a shocking amount of unmerited pain, 


2 In last December the present writer issued a 
circular to the head-teachers in the Council 
Schoo]s asking how many children each estimated 
to be “‘underfed and in need of a free breakfast’’ 
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a considerable portion of which is due 
wholly to action we have taken, due to 
our interference, unasked, between 
parent and child. Surely it is our plain 
duty to relieve this, even though the 
process should involve the grave re- 
sponsibility attaching to the relief of 
suffering which we have not directly 
caused. 

I have spoken of the pauperization of 
a class because the objectors are in 
the habit of so doing; but nothing could 
be more inappropriate or more calcu- 
lated to foster misconception. To 
make this evident I must here ask pa- 
tience for a little arithmetic. There 
are in Birmingham 96,000 children on 
the school register, and of these, taking 
summer with winter, an average of 
about 4500 require a free breakfast. ? 
These children for obvious reasons tend 
to belong to large families, a large 
family being a very frequent cause of 
underfeeding. In a return from one 
school which I have before me, out of 
33 children requiring food 11 were 
found to belong to families averaging 
7.7 each. After deducting widows, on 
a liberal estimate, these 4500 children 
represent at the most from 1000 to 
1200 fathers. It is calculated that 
there are in the United Kingdom about 
8,000,000 working men; say, one-fifth 
of the entire population; and this pro- 
portion would give Birmingham 110,- 
000. So that the total number of work- 
ing-men in danger of pauperization at 
the hands of those who would feed 
these children is only about one per 
cent. But at least half these are 
drunkards and loafers—“‘bone-lazy” as 
they are called here—and others are 
ill. All such it is impossible to affect 
by the means in question either one 
way or the other. So that, even sup- 
posing we, who would use such means, 


in his or her department, in winter. Answers 
were received from 266 out of 268, and the total 
figure arrived at was 6,012 out of a population of 
about 550,000. 
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succeeded in demoralizing every in- 
dividual working-man who came with- 
in the sphere of our baleful influence— 
a quite preposterous assumption—we 
should affect the pauperization of his 
class only to the extent of one-half 
per cent. Surely when the thing is 
seen in its dimensions, when we realize 
that in Birmingham, for instance, for 
4500 children, all told, who on the 
average need help from others, 91,500 
are being properly cared for by their 
parents, we see how little danger there 
is of pauperizing the class that re- 
ceives the gift of free and compulsory 
education. 

I am of course in all this assuming 
that Birmingham is fairly representa- 
tive of the country at large; as, for all 
one can see to the contrary, it may 
very well be. If so, there are among 
us something like half-a-million chil- 
dren suffering from semi-starvation, 
and all its attendant horrors. I do not 
think, when the public has grasped this 
fact, and also the fact that some of 
the attendant horrors are due to its 
own. interference, it will long hesitate 
about taking action. I do not think it 
will withhold at any rate the minimum 
of food that these miserable existences 
absolutely require; through the fear, 
the academic fear as it seems to me, 
of pauperizing so minute a percentage 

, of the class to which they belong. 

And this brings me to consider what 
steps are likely to be taken, and to 
offer such opinions as I have been able 
to form as to the direction they should 
take. That something will be done, 
I do not think even those who differ 
from me can doubt. The public when 
once it has assimilated the facts, will 
not stop to reason, any more than those 
who have already taken measures to 
reduce the evil have stopped to reason. 
To some of us the spectacle of hun- 
dreds of thousands of children, in the 
midst of wealth, habitually suffering 
hunger through no fault of their own, 
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has already for some time become in- 
tolerable; and I venture to think with 
an approach to certainty that it will 
shortly be found intolerable by the 
average Englishman. But, if I gauge 
him correctly, he will not listen to logic. 
He will pay little regard to those, on 
the one hand, who tell him that free 
and compulsory education logically in- 
volves State maintenance; or to those 
other logicians who try to frighten him 
with the terrors of pauperization. He 
will, I fancy, after his manner, be 
cheerfully illogical; look the particular 
fact that disturbs him in the face; and 
do the least that he thinks necessary 
to remedy or alleviate it—which is per- 
haps, after all, logic in its highest 
form. That for the sake of five starv- 
ing children in a hundred he will feed 
the other ninety-five, I do not believe 
for a moment; but equally, not for a 
moment do I believe that he will allow 
the five to go on starving. 

I have for the purposes of this article 
sent to the headmasters and mistresses, 
thirty-seven in all, in charge of the 
schools where these breakfasts are 
given, a paper of questions with the 
view of obtaining their latest conclu- 
sions or impressions. One question 
asked was, “If only one free meal were 
given would you, as a teacher, prefer 
that meal to be breakfast or dinner?” 
With the exception of two only, and 
these speak doubtfully, all are unani- 
mous and emphatic in favor of break- 
fast. Many good reasons are given, 
but I select three; (1) that otherwise 
the children would get nothing to eat 
from tea-time overnight till dinner-time 
next day, about seventeen hours; (2) 
that the parents, living literally from 
hand to mouth, often earn enough dur- 
ing the morning to provide some sort of 
dinner; (8) that all the heaviest school 
work is done in the morning. It is, of 
course, impossible to give in full the 
answers I have received to this and 
the other questions; though they well 
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deserve study by any one interested 
in the question. I must content myself 
with saying that I have largely relied 
on them, and that no view I bave ex- 
pressed is at variance with them. 

I may now, perhaps, be allowed to 
state, very briefly, the practical con- 
clusions at which I have arrived, or 
which have been forced upon me. 
Three main aims to be kept in view 
suggest themselves. Firstly, that what 
is done should produce the greatest 
possible amount of good for the money 
expended; secondly, that it should in- 
volve as little harm or risk of harm 
as possible; thirdly, that it should be 
capable of being done quickly, and like- 
ly to be done quickly. It seems to me 
that a single free meal, and that meal 
breakfast, publicly provided, best ful- 
fils these conditions. 

As to the first point, I have already 
mentioned that the original outlay for 
plant is, for breakfast, only about a 
shilling a head. I have no direct in- 
formation how this would compare 
with the outlay for dinners; but I 
judge the latter would be vastly 
greater. I have before me the Free- 
dinner accounts to which I have before 
alluded; and I find that, whereas in the 
Free-breakfast accounts the outlay for 
“Renewals, Repairs, and Utensils” is 
under 1 per cent. of the outlay on food; 
in the Free-dinners accounts it is 12% 
per cent. As there is no reason to be- 
lieve the dinner-scheme mismanaged in 
this respect, it seems to follow that the 
original cost of plant must be very 
much higher; as indeed might have 
been expected. I estimate that the 
total capital outlay for Birmingham 
would not exceed £300 for breakfast. 
But perhaps it is sufficient to compare 
the 16 per cent. of dead charges, as 
before quoted, in the one scheme, with 
the 50 per cent. in the other—which, 
however, it is fair to say, would be re- 
duced to about 40 per cent. if the 
scheme applied to all Birmingham; 
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whereas the 16 per cent. would be 
irreducible. At the root of this strik- 
ing difference is the fact that breakfast 
is a simpler meal than dinner, and re- 
quires simpler apparatus and, owing 
to the absence of need for variety, 
simpler cookery. 

As to the harm, or risk of harm, in- 
volved, one of my questions to the 
teachers touched this point of pauper- 
ization. Several, in answering, volun- 
teered the remark, that, whereas to 
feed children outright might very well 
make a parent less anxious to obtain 
work, to give breakfast only made so 
little difference to the total housekeep- 
ing that it could seldom have that ef- 
fect; and this appears to me reasona- 
ble. The breakfast at home, for this 
class, would in any case only be bread 
and the cheapest margarine at 4d. per 
Ib. 

Thirdly, as to the condition that a 
scheme should be such as can be carried 
out quickly, and would have a good 
chance of being carried out quickly. If 
I have expressed myself clearly I have 
made clear the extreme simplicity of 
the Birmingham breakfast system. I 
presume there are in other towns milk- 
depots, such as we have in Birming- 
ham, where milk is sterilized. If so, 
and if, as I cannot doubt, similar ar- 
rangements could be made with their 
proprietors, then I believe any town 
that wished to adopt such a scheme 
could have it in operation in a fort- 
night from the time it came to a de- 
cision, The experience gained here as 
to minor details would, of course, be 
at its service, if desired. 

It will be seen that my aim is not 
very high. I have not even considered 
what is best in itself. I have not even 
formed my opinion on the larger 
schemes that have been suggested. I 
am not decided for or against sys- 
tems that include meals for children 
who can pay for them. But I see that 
all these things raise large questions; 
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that they involve much discussion in 
and out of Parliament; and, after the 
discussion, the provision of extensive, 
expensive, and complicated machinery. 
I have only tried to put myself in the 
place of the average Englishman, and 
from his point of view to propose some- 
thing within immediate reach. I am 
strongly convinced that public opinion 
has advanced to a stage that makes 
it certain something will be done. I 
am anxious that it should be done 
quickly, and that no serious mistake, 
such as might cause reaction, shouli 
be made. What has been done in 
Birmingham may not be, almost cer- 
tainly is not, the best possible; but it 
has been found good and useful. It 
might, I think, quite effectually stop 
the gap while better things are under 
discussion. It involves little expendi- 
ture; and consequently may be super- 
seded without serious loss. It certain- 
ly effects much, even a large propor- 
tion, of what we are aiming at, and 
may be recommended as a safe and 
cautious step, such as English people 
prefer, in a direction in which I believe 
they have decided to go. 

Lastly, I come to the question of 
ways and means. There seem to be 
three possible methods of raising funds; 
by taxes, by local rates, by voluntary 
subscription. The last may for this 
purpose be dismissed at once as out of 
the question. To provide a decent 
breakfast alone would require in Bir- 
mingham a subscription of nearly 
£5000 a year; a sum absolutely impossi- 
ble to obtain by voluntary contribution. 
As a subscriber I have seen the last 
published accounts of the Birmingham 
Free Dinners Association. This charity 
has been in operation for from fifteen 
to twenty years, and has had among 
its officers, and on its committee and 
subscription list, some of the most in- 
fluential people in the district. Its total 
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list of subscriptions and donations is 
under £300, and even this includes £75 
contributed by the teachers in the 
Council schools. As between a tax and 
a rate, I am in favor of a rate; if for 
no other reason, because a local rate 
necessarily carries with it local admin- 
istration, which, for this purpose, 
would be best and cheapest. A small 
sub-committee of the Town Council, 
with a single paid servant, who, be- 
sides being able to keep accounts, 
could make himself generally useful, 
on a salary of 35s. or 40s. a week, 
could, on the lines of the system I have 
been deseribing, administer the whole 
of Birmingham; and a halfpenny rate 
would handsomely provide the funds 
required; indeed, three-eighths of a 
penny would nearly meet the case. I 
am informed that probably neither 
general nor local powers at present 
exist, and that a short Act would have 
to be passed enabling the local author- 
ity to raise and apply such a rate. A 
Bill of this nature would be only per- 
missive, and, if regarded as non-con- 
tentious, might be passed with the 
least possible delay. Thus it would 
operate more quickly than a tax; even 
though a tax once passed would have 
the advantage over a rate of being 
universal in its application. Certainly 
many local authorities would act at 
onee, and I do not think the rest would 
long hesitate to follow their example. 

It may be objected that if the funds 
were supplied from a rate, the break- 
fast would be claimed as a right, and 
the supply would tend to become un- 
limited. I am so strongly impressed 
with the force of this objection that I 
would, for my part, prefer that Parlia- 
ment should fix an upper limit to the 
rate permissible. Then I think things 
would arrange themselves very much 
as under the system which I have en- 
deavored to describe. 

George Hookham. 
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QUEEN 


Queen Christina of Sweden, the 
daughter of the Protestant hero Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, is best known for hav- 
ing resigned at one and the same time 
the throne of her father and the faith 
for which he died. Most people also 
know that she spent the last thirty 
years of her life in Rome, and that dur- 
ing a visit to France in 1657 she had 
her equerry, the Marquis Monaldesco, 
brutally put to death in the castle of 
Fontainebleau. 

It is less generally known that she 
was one of the greatest patrons of art 
of her time, a passionate collector and a 
fine judge and “connaisseur.” Her in- 
terest in matters of art was as varied 
as it was deep. Herself a good musi- 
cian, she kept for years a splendid or- 
chestra and the best singers in Rome. 
She was the centre of the theatrical 
world in the Eternal City, and it was 
chiefly owing to her protection that 
Roman drama and opera did not suc- 
cumb under the bigoted persecutions of 
Innocent the Eleventh. She was a 
dramatic writer of no mean talent. 
She started excavations in the hope 
of finding antique statuary, and eagerly 
bought what statues were offered to 
her, as far as her means allowed. Un- 
fortunately she had them restored, 
too! And as for pictures her enthu- 
siasm knew no bounds, not even those 
of the purse. In the midst of great 
financial troubles she did not hesitate 
to purchase the entire Carlo Imperiali 
gallery (1667). 

That is what she practiced. Lofty, 
duty-bound, half-indifferent patronage 
was all she professed. This is what 
she wrote about it: 


La Pinture, la sculture et tous les 
autres arts qui en dépendent sont des 
impostures innocentes, qui plaisent et 
qui doivent plaire aux gens d’esprit. 


CHRISTINA’S PICTURES. 


C’est un défaut & un honeste homme 
que de ne les aymer pas, mais il faut 
les aymer raisonnablement. 


She was better than she made her- 
self out to be in that pretentious sen- 
tence, and she was universally ac- 
knowledged in Rome as a “connais- 
seur” of as much taste as erudition. 
The painter Bazziggi used to say about 
her that she was unequalled as a 
judge and critic of art, and that he had 
never been to see her without learn- 
ing something from her. This much 
for the possessor of the collection; now 
for the pictures composing it. 

It was not in her own country that 
the Swedish Queen had found her 
treasures. Sweden was then in the 
midst of her glorious career as a mili- 
tary Power, but she lived still in a 
state of heroic simplicity which had not 
yet allowed letters or art to flourish. 
She was poor, suffering from the ex- 
haustion which her temporary rank as 
a great power produced, for she had 
to keep up a state far above her means, 
She had fostered warriors, but not 
artists, and she had neither money nor 
wish to acquire works of art from 
abroad. It was to the fortune of arms 
that Christina owed the collections the 
royal castle of Stockholm contained. 
Nearly all her pictures had come there 
as spoils of war, part of the last but 
richest loot ever taken during the 
Thirty Years’ War—a spoil of which 
the world was not destined to see the 
like until the days of Napoleon. 

The first owner of the Queen’s artis- 
tic wealth had been the Emperor 
Rudolph the Second. History has not 
much good to say about this degenerat- 
ed scion of the Hapsburgs. Weak, 
false, indolent, and melancholy by na- 
ture, he further developed these un- 
desirable qualities by what was then 
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cousidered a true princely education, 
for he was brought up by the Jesuits 
at the dull Court of his cousin, Philip 
the Second of Spain. At twenty he 
became King of Hungary; four years 
later, in 1576, Emperor; and he at once 
showed himself a willing tool of his 
former masters. He was largely re- 
sponsible for the Roman Catholic 
reaction which brought about the 
Thirty Years’ War, and his misgovern- 
ment ultimately led to his being com- 
pelled to abandon his hereditary terri- 
tories to his brother Matthias (1611). 
He died, 1612, at Prague, which city 
had been his favorite residence, leav- 
ing a memory respected by few of his 
subjects, execrated by many, but 
cherished by artists, antiquaries, and 
curiosity dealers. For this bigoted and 
unmanly prince, who never was young, 
never married, and seldom smiled, was 
a passionate collector and a magnifi- 
cent patron of art. 

It was in the spacious halls of the 
Hradschin Palace at Prague that Ru- 
dolph the Second assembled his treas- 
ures. He brought thither from Vienna 
the most precious of the numerous 
works of art which he had inherited 
from his father, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian the Second, and he at once set 
to work to increase his collections. His 
agents were constantly busy hunting 
up bargains for him. Spain, Italy, and 
Flanders were ransacked for him in 
search of pictures, statues, medals, 
coins, trinkets. jewels, and curios of 
every description. Year after year the 
Rudolphinische Kunst- und Wunderkam- 
mer became richer and more famous, 
backed as it was by the resources of 
an imperial purse and the zeal of im- 
perial diplomacy and bureaucracy. The 
Emperor also called to Prague the prin- 
cipal artists of Germany and the 
Netherlands, and gave them liberal 
orders. The sculptor Adrian de Vriez, 
the engraver Giles Sadeler, and the 
painters Spranger, Hoefnagel, and 
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Heinz are among the best known of 
the artistic colony that settled in the 
Bohemian capital at his bidding. Dia- 
mond-cutters and workers in rock 
crystal were also in great demand, and, 
last but not least, alchemists and 
astrologers, 

The only happy hours the Emperor 
knew were those spent in his museum, 
and with his artistic and scientific 
friends. Many of them were anything 
but first-rate men; some of them were 
downright rogues and swindlers; but 
it must be remembered that among 
those he protected and befriended were 
also the great pioneers of science, 
Tycho Brahe and John Kepler. Much 
might, perhaps, be said about the Em- 
peror’s taste. We have not much sym- 
pathy now for the art which marks 
the transition from the late Renais- 
sance to the Barocco period, but it was 
the fashion in Rudolph the Second’s 
time, and he was a man well able to 
understand and follow the direction of 
taste, but not competent to lead the 
way towards a new one. There were 
also a good many copies and school 
pictures among his “originals.” In 
some cases he knew it, and did not 
care much. In others he was deceived, 
as will unfortunately happen even to 
the best of connaisseurs. Many of the 
pictures the Emperor had ordered him- 
self belonged more to the “wonder” 
section of the collection than to the 
artistic one. Such were a set of rep- 
resentations of fabulous animals, 
dragons, hippogriffs, and the like. 
These might perhaps be considered as 
the connecting link between the do- 
mains of art and natural history, 
which the Emperor wished to unite as 
closely as possible. He had also plenty 
of stuffed birds and other animals, as 
well as a great many curiosities which 
it would be difficult to classify. Where 
would you put, for instance, a set of 
teeth and a hand of a mermaid, or a 
glove made of human skin? Of dia- 
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monds and emeralds there was a 
plentiful supply, something like three 
thousand dozen, kept in bowls of gold, 
silver, or crystal, much in the same 
way as in the imperial secret treasury 
of Constantinople. 

A great many things were lost, or 
removed, during the stormy years that 
swept over Prague after the death of 
Rudolph the Second, but the great 
bulk of the collections remained at the 
Hradschin until the very last of the 
Thirty Years’ War. A Swedish army 
was besieging Prague even while the 
plenipotentiaries were already busy 
drawing up the great treaty of peace 
at Miinster and Osnabriick, and on the 
morning of the 25th of July 1648 the 
Swedes under Kéningsmarck succeeded 
in occupying part of the city and the 
Hradschin itself. The town was 
plundered by the soldiery, but the 
treasures of the palace were reserved 
by the victorious general for his young 
Queen. Kénigsmarck well knew the 
passionate interest which Christina 
took in art and literature, and how 
welcome these truly royal spoils would 
be. He only feared he would not have 
time to send them safely away before 
peace was proclaimed, and his fears 
were shared by the Queen, who sent 
pressing orders not to lose any time in 
forwarding the collections to Stock- 
holm. 

The entrance to the galleries had not 
been effected without resistance. 
Kénigsmarck’s soldiers found the 
doors bolted and locked, and the im- 
patient hammering of their pikes 
elicited no response. The keeper, Euse- 
bius Miseron, one of the finest stone- 
cutters of his day, was at last found 
and brought before the captain in com- 
mand, but he stubbornly refused to 
give up the keys. He had undertaken 
to protect what was entrusted to his 
care, and he meant to keep his word. 
Threats were of no avail. Torture had 
to be resorted to before poor faithful 
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Miseron revealed the hiding-place of 
the keys. I hope there may be some- 
where a record of model gallery-keep- 
ers with Miseron’s name in golden 
letters at the top of the list. 
Carpenters and packers now invaded 
the Hradschin; pictures were removed 
from their frames and rolled together, 
and in a few weeks’ time long rows of 
stout boxes filled the imperial halls, 
Finally, early in the morning of the 
6th of November, before the news of 
peace had had time to reach Prague, 
a flotilla of barges was towed up the 
Elbe northwards. But ice soon 
blocked the river. The cases were 
taken overland to Wismar, then a 
Swedish possession, and stored there 
during the winter. At the end of May 
1649 they arrived in Stockholm, and 
were carried up to the royal castle. 
The young Queen was anxiously 
awaiting their arrival. At the age of 
twenty-two, the daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus was one of the most learned 
women of Europe, and fully merited 
the name of “Pallas of the North,” 
which her admirers bestowed upon her. 
And she had neglected no opportunity 
to cultivate the feeling for and under- 
standing of art which was inborn in 
her, as in every section of the royal 
house of Vasa. Until now, however, 
her opportunities had been few. She 
knew the names of the great masters 
and what her books and engravings 
had told her about them, but that could 
not be much. At any rate it was not 
enough for her. We must remember 
that there were no photographs in 
1649, nor any such publications as 
those which in our days make the artis- 
tic treasures of the world the common 
intellectual property of all lovers of 
art. Nor were the collections she had 
found within the walls of the old 
palace in Stockholm very rich or very 
interesting. A hundred Dutch, Flem- 
ish, or German pictures, a third of 
which were portraits, that was about 
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all she had inherited from her father. 
Of sculpture she had hardly seen any- 
thing at all, except a wooden group of 
St. George and the Dragon. True, the 
palace possessed a good many sets of 
Flemish tapestries, and a splendid one 
from Mortlake, but tapestries could 
hardly satisfy a soul hungering for the 
sight of masterpieces, the splendor of 
which she could only divine. Of 
Swedish art there was none, or at least 
nune to speak of. The Reformation 
had put an end to the pictorial decora- 
tion of churches, and for a long time 
to come architecture was to be the only 
form of art that appealed to the Swed- 
ish mind. Military enterprise still ab- 
sorbed too much of the forces of the 
nation. 

Let us fancy Queen Christina im- 
patiently wandering backwards and 
forwards among the crowd of work- 
men unpacking her new treasures. In 
her hands she might carry the cata- 
logue, written in quaint German sim- 
plicity, which Kénigsmarck had sent 
her from Prague, checking off pictures 
and statues as they emerged out of 
boxes and wrappings. What a truly 
royal pleasure! And to hang and put 
up everything afterwards! The palace 
was hardly big enough to hold it 
all. 

There were about four hundred and 
ninety pictures and to a great many of 
them were appended the names of Cor- 
reggio, Titian, Mantegna, Diirer, Leonar- 
do, Michel Angelo, Gio. Bellini, Raphael, 
Tintoretto, Brueghel, Matsys, &c.; no 
large statues, but some one hundred and 
twenty statuettes of bronze, marble, 
and alabaster. There were also weap- 
ons, scientific instruments, mirrors, 
majolica, banners, embroideries, pearls, 
silver, clocks, manuscripts, such as the 
famous Codex Argenteus of Ulfilas, 
and the no less celebrated “Gigas LIi- 
brorum” or Devil’s Bible, and, last but 
not least, a living lion. The transport 
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Stockholm had not been without its 
troubles. 

To catalogue her pictures the Queen 
called in from France Marquis Raphaei 
du Fresne, the editor of the great 
Leonardo’s works, but the choice was 
not a happy one. Du Fresne wrote 
down very conscientiously where the 
pictures came from and described as 
well as he could what they represented, 
but he neglected every mention of the 
painters’ names. Nor had the inven- 
tory sent home by Kénigsmarck been 
more explicit. To this regrettable 
negligence much of the confusion that 
has arisen regarding the authorship of 
some of the Queen’s pictures is to be 
attributed. 

Du Fresne’s work was completed in 
1653, four years after the arrival of 
the Prague collections in Stockholm, 
and its termination preceded, alas! only 
by a few months the breaking up of 
the collection and the removal from 
Sweden of the best part of the Queen’s 
art-treasures. It is well known that 
Christina abdicated in June 1654 in 
order to embrace the Roman Catholic 
faith and to settle in Rome. She car- 
ried with her all the best belongings 
of the Swedish Crown, for in those 
days little difference was made be- 
tween what was owned by the State 
and what by the Sovereign personally. 
Besides, the love and regard the 
Swedes entertained for the daughter 
of the great Gustavus Adolphus was 
too great to allow of any serious 
opposition. Perhaps also the immense 
loss she thus caused to the artistic and 
scientific development of her own 
country was not sufficiently understood 
at the time. The Swedish soil was not 
yet ready for the seeds of art. Let it 
be remembered that there was in the 
palace only one picture by a Swede, 
and that probably a poor one. 

Happily for Sweden, the Queen did 
not care much for the Dutch, German, 
and Flemish schools, and left the great 























majority of their paintings at Stock- 
holm, where not a few of them are 
still found in the National Museum. 
She especially cherished her Italian pic- 
tures, and of these all the principal 
ones followed her to Kome. They 
were, however, first sent to the Nether- 
lands, where the Queen spent the first 
year after her abdication, and some of 
them were stored at Antwerp for 
several years, until Christina had in 
1659 definitely selected her abode in 
the Palazzo Riario. During her stay 
in Brussels and Antwerp Christina 
made some new purchases: among 
others, of some pictures from the col- 
lection of the Duke of Buckingham. ’* 

It was not until 1662 that the Queen’s 
Roman installation was completed, but 
from that time until the last years be- 
fore her death in 1689 she kept on con- 
tinuously increasing her collections. 
The largest addition was her purchase 
in bulk of the Carlo Imperiali collec- 
tion from Genoa in 1667. There are 
two catalogues of the pictures extant 
from this period, one written about 
1677,2. the other shortly after her 
death,* both giving the names of the 
painters and the dimeasions of the pic- 
tures, but unfortunately not mention- 
ing their origin. The first of these is 
the most important one, as it came 
under the eyes of the Queen herself. 
We shall follow it here. 

Cardinal Azzolino had been Christina’s 
intimate friend and adviser ever since 
her first arrival in Rome. It had beena 
case of love at first sight with her, and, 
what is less frequent, it proved to be 
the love of a lifetime. She instituted 
him by her will her universal legatee, 
bequeathing to him all she possessed, 
a few special legacies excepted, and 
thus the famous collections passed, at 
the death of the Queen, to the Cardi- 


1 Lady Burghelere, “‘George Villiers, Second 
Duke of Buckingham,” p. 57. 

2? Now in the Archivio Azzolino at Empoli. A 
copy is in the Royal Archives at Stockholm. 
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nal. Azzolino, however, only survived 
his friend a few weeks, and at his 
death in June 1689 his nephew, Mar- 
chese Pompeo Azzolino, became the 
owner of Christina’s treasures. But as 
he inherited very little ready money at 
the same time, he could not afford to 
keep them, and in 1696 he sold the bulk 
of the collections to the Prince Don 
Livio Odescalchi, Duke of Bracciano, a 
nephew of Pope Innocent the Eleventh. 
The price was 123,000 scudi (24,0001.), 
and the number of the pictures was 
then 240.* Of these at least sixty-six, 
probably more, had originally belonged 
to Rudolph the Second’s gallery in 
Prague, and had been brought by 
Christina from Stockholm. 

The day of rest had not come yet for 
these unfortunate paintings. In a few 
years the princely house of Odescalchi 
found itself in somewhat straightened 
circumstances, and began to look out 
for a buyer of the Queen’s “cabinet,” as 
art-collections used to be called in those 
days. Already in 1715 negotiations 
were begun with the Regent of France, 
Duke Philip of Orleans, and after a 
voluminous correspondence he pur- 
chased, in January 1721, all the pic- 
tures, now stated to be 259, but not the 
Statues, tapestries, medals, &c. Nine- 
teen paintings had thus been added to 
the collection during its stay in the 
Palazzo Odescalchi. The pictures were 
removed from their frames, cleaned, 
and “restored” under the personal su- 
pervision of the Chevalier Poerson, and 
finally shipped at Civit& Vecchia in 
September 1721. They travelled by 
way of Cette, the Languedoc Canal, 
Bordeaux, and Nantes, and did not 
arrive in Paris until the spring of 
1722. 

The Regent had a special admiration 
for Correggio, who had not hitherto 


% New in the Archives of the Vatican. 
* “Gualtiere Papers,’ MS. 20309, British Mu- 
seum, folio 17. 
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been represented in his gallery, and it 
was his desire to acquire some pieces 
of this great master which originally 
led to his opening the negotiations. 
At one time, when these seemed hope- 
less, he gave orders to his agents in 
Rome to limit themselves, if his offer 
for the whole of the Queen’s cabinet 
was rejected, to an offer of 20,000 
livres for four Correggios and three 
Titians. The Correggios were: Leda. 
Jo (both now in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin), Danae (now in the Borghese 
Gallery), and Cupid shaping his Bow 
(now in Bridgewater House). This 
latter was in reality by Parmigianino. 
The Titians were: Venus with the Mirror 
(now at Cobbam Hall), Venus rising 
from the Sea (now in Bridgewater 
House), and Venus, Mercury, and Cupid 
(now in Stafford House). The last pic- 
ture is now attributed to Schiavone. 
If the Regent’s advisers were not quite 
certain as to the names of the painters, 
their taste at least was sure. These 
pictures were in fact the gems of the 
collection, and two of them are to this 
day numbered among the treasures of 
the world. When the Borghese collec- 
tion was purchased by the Italian 
Government a few years ago, the 
Danae alone was valued at 40,0001. 
However beautiful and vyaluable 
these paintings were, they had still 
one defect in the eyes of squeamish 
seventeenth-century Rome. Never was 
the nude, and especially the female 
nude, more gloriously represented. 
Green curtains were evidently the thing 
for them! Queen Christina would not 
hear of any such prudery, but others 
were less liberal-minded, and Cardinal 
Odescalchi had in fact ordered cur- 
tains to be placed over them. The 
Regent, of course, shared Christina’s 
ideas, but after his death his son, Duke 
Louis, returned to the Roman view of 
the nudity question. The poor pictures 


had once more to submit to curtains. 
Worse still, 


some, among others the 
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Leda, were badly mutilated and objec- 











tionable parts cut out! 

With the exception of this little in- 
terlude the Queen’s pictures enjoyed 
seventy years’ rest in the halls of the 
Palais Royal. But in 1792 their wan- 
derings began again. The then Duke 
of Orleans, the famous Philippe 
Egalité, needed money. His pictures 
were sold in two great lots. The 
French and Italian ones were disposed 
of for 750,000 livres to a banker, who 
resold them shortly afterwards for 
900,000 livres to a certain Laborde de 
Méreville. This gentleman soon had 
to leave France and seek a refuge in 
London, whither he also brought his 
newly acquired collection. After the 
death of Laborde the pictures were 
bought for 43,000/. by an association 
of three English noblemen, the Duke 
of Bridgewater, the Earl of Carlisle, 
and the Earl Gower. An exhibition 
of the paintings was then decided 
upon. It commenced in December 
1798 in the rooms belonging to Mr. 
Bryan, an art dealer, in Pall Mall and 
at the Lyceum, and lasted for six 
months. The three buyers had re- 
served for themselves a number of 
pictures, valued at 39,000 guineas; of 
the remainder part were sold during 
the exhibition for 31,000 guineas, and 
the last ones were finally disposed of 
in 1800 by public auction at Messrs. 
Peter Coxe, Burrell & Foster's for 
about 10,0001. The Dutch, Flemish, 
and German pictures of the Orleans 
Gallery were also disposed of in 1792 
to English buyers represented by Mr. 
T. M. Slade, and were exhibited and 
sold in London some time afterwards. 

Thus the last year of the eighteenth 
century witnessed the final dispersion 
of the Emperor Rudolph the Second’s 
and Queen Christina’s pictures. About 
eighty of the latter are believed to be 
still in England in the hands of various 
owners. 

The National Gallery has nine paint- 
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ings which have belonged to the Queen. 
The four large Paolo Veroneses, Un- 
faithfulness, Scorn, Respect, and Happy 
Union, which are now hanging in the 
grand hall under the cupola, were in the 
Palazzo Riario placed on the ceiling of 
the Queen’s great audience-room, which 
in our days has become the meeting- 
room of the Accedemia dei Lincei. They 
had plain gilt frames, and around them 
was stretched painted canvas 
showing a rich ornamentation in 
grisaille enlivened by gilding. I cannot 
help thinking that in these surround- 
ings they appeared more to their ad- 
vantage than they do now in their 
showy frames of the late Victorian 
period and of nondescript style. And it 
is certainly a mistake to exhibit hang- 
ing on a wall paintings intended for 
ceilings. The foreshortenings then be- 
come puzzling. This explains why the 
otherwise most excellent catalogue of 
the National Gallery describes the two 
young women in Scorn as “seated hand 
in hand,” while in fact they are walk- 
ing away. The catalogues of the Em- 
peror Rudolph and of Queen Christina 
had no names for these allegorical 
groups, but at the time of the sale of 
the year 1721 the Happy Union was 
described as Abundance crowning Peace. 
The present names were given to the 
paintings in the Orleans Gallery. They 
are certainly not very happy, but they 
are short, and people are rather lazy 
about finding out the meaning of alle- 
gories. Therefore the names are like- 
ly to stay. 

The audience-room of the Palazzo 
Riario contained forty-two more pic- 
tures, of which seventeen bore the 
name of Titian, while eight were as- 
cribed to Paolo Veronese, and three to 
Correggio. Among the forty-two were 
Titian’s Venus rising from the Sea and 
The Three Ages now in Bridgewater 
House, his Venus, Cupid, and Mercury 
(Stafford House), and his L’Esclavonne 
(Cook Collection, Richmond). Of the 
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eight Veroneses six are now in Eng- 
land, and one hangs, as it did 200 
years ago, in the neighborhood of the 
great ceiling pictures. It is the little 
sketch of the Rape of Europa, now 
placed under Respect; in a rather bad 
light, I regret to say. 

Another of the Queen’s pictures is 
placed under Respect. It is the Death 
of Peter the Martyr, now ascribed to 
Cariani after having long borne the 
glorious name of Giorgione. It is by 
no means a great picture, and it is a 
mystery how it can ever have passed 
as a work of the follow-pupil and rival 
of Titian. 

Queen Christina is also indirectly 
connected with the splendid Correggio- 
of the National Gallery, Mercury in- 
structing Cupid in the Presence of Venus, 
for she owned a copy of it, which came 
to London with the Orleans collection, 
and was again sold in Paris in 1832 at 
the Errard sale. I should hardly think 
it worth while to mention this were 
it not that a certain mystery is con- 
nected with this copy. It so happened 
that in the year 1603 Johan von 
Aachen, one of Rudolph the Second’s 
painters, saw some copies executed in 
Mantua by Rubens, who was then in 
the service of Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga. 
Von Aachen praised them so highly to 
his sovereign that the Emperor begged 
the duke to let him have reproductions 
by Rubens of all the Correggios which 
were then at Mantua. This was done. 
and the copies were sent to Prague. * 
One of them was the Mercury and 
Cupid. We might therefore suppose 
that the Queen’s copy was by Rubens, 
but unfortunately it is not quite cer- 
tain that it came from Prague. She 
may have bought it later during her 
stay in Italy. In one of the Queen’s 
catalogues the Venus in the picture is 
simply described as a “woman with 
wings.” 


* Emile Michel, ‘“Rubens’’ (London, 1800), i: 
103. 
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Two other Correggios, Groups of 
Heads, apparently part of a choir of 
angels, are kept in the basement of the 
National Gallery. They had belonged 
to the Queen, but I could not say 
whether they came from Prague or 
were purchased in Italy. Their dam- 
aged state also renders it difficult to 
form any opinion as to the hand to 
which they ought to be attributed. 
‘They reproduce parts of Correggio’s 
frescoes in the cupola of the cathedral 
at Parma, but are they sketches made 
before or copies made after the 
frescoes? I do not pretend to answer 
the question, but at any rate the 
groups seem to deserve a better treat- 
ment than is now bestowed upon them. 

Rinaldo Mantovano is at the present 
date said to be the author of four 
compositions in the National Gallery 
(Nos, 648 and 644) (representing The 
Capture of Carthagena, The Continence of 
Scipio, The Rape of the Sabines, and 
The Reconciliation between the Romans 
and the Sabines. In the Queen’s col- 
lection these paintings, then still on 
wood, now on canvas, bore the name 
of Rinaldo’s master, Giulio Romano. 
They are evidently sketches meant to 
be carried out in larger dimensions for 
the decoration of a room, and their 
artistic value is but small, whether 
they are by the pupil or by the master. 

Bridgewater House has become the 
home of no less than thirteen of Queen 
Christina’s pictures. The best known 
of these is perhaps Raphael’s Madonna 
del Passeggio or La Belle Vierge, repre- 
senting the Madonna standing with the 
Infant Saviour and St. John in the 
midst of a beautiful landscape, while 
St. Joseph is walking away in the 
background. This famous picture has 
been much discussed and written 
about; it now hangs in the sitting-room 
of the stately palace of the Ellesmeres, 
together with the Bridgewater Madonna 


* Printed by O. Granberg in ‘‘Kejsar Rudolf 
1I.’s Konstkammare,” 


and in “Berichte und 
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and La Vierge au Palmier; but much 
still remains. to be known, not only 
about its early history, but also about 
its authorship. It is generally admitted 
that it was originally painted for the 
Duke of Urbino, and it is nearly cer- 
tain that it afterwards came to Spain, 
and probably into the possession of 
Philip the Second. What is less cer- 
tain is how it found its way to Queen 
Christina’s gallery. The accepted tradi- 
tion is that it was given by Philip the 
Second to Rudolph the Second, and 
taken by the Swedes at the sacking of 
Prague. Another, more improbable, 
version is that it was given by Philip 
the Third to Gustavus Adolphus. Un- 
fortunately, the catalogues of the 
Prague and Stockholm collections do 
not supply us with any means of iden- 
tifying it with any of the pictures 
known to have belonged either to the 
Emperor or to the Swedish King. It is 
true that a catalogue of the Prague 
Gallery of 1621 * speaks of Fin fiirnemes 
Stiick von Rafael te Urbin (No. 19), 
which might mean our Madonna; but 
the indication is too vague for any- 
thing but guesswork. What we do 
know is that the picture appears for 
the first time fully described in the 
Queen’s inventory of (about) 1677. 
This catalogue, which she had herself 
seen, expressly mentions that the pic- 
ture was given to her by the King of 
Spain. We further know that the 
Queen received many valuable gifts 
from Philip the Fourth during her stay 
(1654-55) in Antwerp and Brussels, 
where she was living under the special 
protection of the Spanish king previous 
to her conversion and departure for 
Rome. During the following twenty 
years her relations with Spain were 
instead rather strained, and her papers 
mention no exchange of presents with 
the Court of Madrid. It is also known 
that during these same years 1654-55 


Mittheilungen des Alterthum-Vereines su Wien,”’ 
Bd. vil., 1864. 




















several pictures from the Duke of 
Buckingham’s collection were bought 
by or for Christina. And in the cata- 
logue’ of that collection we find the 
following mention (146/113): 


No. 2, Raphael. Une autre ditto de 
N.D., N. Seigneur et 8S. Jean dans un 
paysage. Elle a une hauteur 4 pieds et 
une Jongueur 2 pieds 10 pouces. 


Brian Fairfax’s printed translation of 
the catalogue describes the picture as 
“the Virgin Mary, Christ, and St. John 
in a landskip.” The measures are re- 
peated, 

Now these measurements are some- 
what larger than those of the Bridge- 
water picture, but the indications of 
seventeenth-century catalogues in this 
respect are, unfortunately, not always 
to be relied on, especially as it is sel- 
dom mentioned whether the measure- 
ments are taken within or without the 
frame. In the present case the dif- 
ference may be accounted for if the 
frame was included by the compiler of 
the Buckingham catalogue, which, it is 
well to note, appears to have been writ- 
ten after the dispersion of the pictures. 

From this we may be allowed to 
offer as a conjecture that the Bridge- 
water picture at one time belonged to 
the Duke of Buckingham’s collection 
at York House, and that it was bought 
in 1654-55 in the Netherlands for the 
King of Spain in order to be presented 
on his behalf to Queen Christina. It 
was considered by the Queen as one of 
the gems of her gallery, and she would 
certainly have laughed to scorn any 
suggestion that its authenticity might 
be open to doubt. 

But then Queen Christina did not 
foresee to what heights the art-criti- 

7 “Pictures of George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 


ham,” British Museum MS, 17915, Plut. excviii. 
H. 


® Hermann Dollmayr, ‘‘Raffael's Werkstitte,"’ 
‘Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des 
Kaiserhauses,’’ vol. xvi. (Vienna, 1895). Reviewed 
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cism of the present day was destined 
In her time a picture did not 
If a king 
of a 


to rise. 
require so many credentials. 
made a present to a queen 
Raphael, it was a Raphael, and there 
was an end of it. We are a little more 
particular now, and before recognizing 
a work as belonging to one of the great 
masters of old, we want to have satis- 
factory answers to a great many ques- 
tions. Modern criticism has been espe- 
cially hard on Raphaels, and specialists 
will remember how nine years ago an 
Austrian savant * boldly ascribed a good 
half of the works of the Urbinate, 
among others the famous South Ken- 
sington cartoons, to the most insipid 
of his scholars, Gio. Francesco Penni, 
generally known as il Fattore. The 
Madonna del Passeggio was among those 
that thus fell to Penni’s lot, but it is 
only just to add that older critics had 
already expressed their doubt. Waag- 
en, * for instance, could “not agree that 
it is really by the hand of the master.” 

As his objections are largely founded 
on the color and execution, it may be 
of interest to quote what the Chevalier 
Poerson, Chief of the French Academy 
in Rome, wrote to the Regent’s repre- 
sentative, Cardinal Gualtiero, while he 
was superintending the cleaning and 
“restauration” of the Queen’s pictures 
previous to their being shipped to 
France: ” 


J’auray VYhonneur de luy dire que la 
belle vierge de Raphaé! est entiérement 
rétablie avec une adresse et une intelli- 
gence qui n’a point de pareille. J’y ai 
toujours assist6é sans manquer un in- 
stant, et nous continuons de travailler 
au reste. 


To those who know what an “entire 
re-establishment” at the hands of 


by Eugene Miints in the ‘“‘Atheneum,”’ July 11, 
1896, No, 3585. 

* ‘Treasures of Art in Great Britain’’ (London, 
1854), ii. 28. 

3© “Gualtiero Papers,’’ MS. 20809, British Mu- 
seum, folio 207. The letter is not dated, but it 
was written during the summer of 1721. 
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eighteenth-century workers means, it 
will be clear that the present state of 
the color and of the execution cannot 
allow us to judge of the original state 
of the picture. It certainly cannot 
allow us to ascribe it to Penni rather 
than to Raphael. 

Less discussed, but more important, 
are the two Titians—Venus rising from 
the Sea and The Ages of Human Life— 
both once placed in the great audience- 
room of the Palazzo Riario. The Ages 
belongs to the great Venetian’s earlier 
period, the Venus to his period of 
glorious maturity, and they both still 
are, as they have always been, 
reckoned among his best productions. 
The figure of Venus is perhaps not free 
from a certain sensuousness in its ful- 
ness of form, but the expression of the 
face and the grace of the attitude have 
an irresistible charm; and in The Ages 
of Human Life the master gives us a 
scene of idyllic poetry which has only 
been rivalled in his own time by 
Giorgione, and in ours by Bécklin. 

Both pictures, especially the Venus, 
have suffered not a little from well- 
meant renovation. In the Queen’s time 
they had the advantage of being seen 
in plain gilt frames. Let us hope that 
privilege may some day be restored to 
them. 

Paolo Veronese’s Venus bewailing the 
Death of Adonis came from Prague, and 
was in Christina’s palace hung in the 
audience-room together with six others 
of the same master, under the great 
plafonds which are now in the National 
Gallery. The effect of that series must 
have been very great, but in its present 
place in the Bridgewater House gallery 
the picture is not seen to full advan- 
tage, isolated as it is from its proper 
surroundings. 

Correggio’s Vierge au Panier, of which 
the original is in the National Gallery, 
is represented at Bridgewater House 
by an excellent copy cr duplicate. It 
was acquired by Christina in Italy, and 


was considered by her, and during its 
stay in the Orleans Gallery, as an 
original. ° 
Parmigianino’s Cupid shaping his Bow 
has long been considered an original. 
It is, however, now known that the 
faithful keeper of the Prague Gallery, 
Eusebius Miseron, had some of the 
best pictures, among them Parmigian- 
ino’s Cupid, sent away to Vienna, be- 
fore the city was invested by the 
Swedes. A copy, said to be executed 
by Rudolph the Second’s favorite 
painter, Joseph Heinz, was left behind, 
and fell into the hands of Kénigsmarck. 
In Christina’s catalogues it is at- 
tributed to Parmigianino, but at one 
time, during the stay of the picture in 
the Odescalchi collection, it was as- 
cribed to Correggio, and it was offered 
as such to the Regent. In its present 
state Heinz’s copy is certainly superior 
to the original in Vienna. The sar- 
castic glance with which Cupid seems 
to look on the spectator recalls to the 
mind the famous verse of Voltaire: 


Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre, 
Il lest, le fut, ou le doit étre. 


It may amuse the reader to know 
that in one of the Queen’s catalogues 
this Cupid is described as “a naked 
women seen from behind.” 

Another splendid picture is Annibale 
Caracci’s Dunae. It belonged at one 
time to the Pamfili family, and was 
then placed in their magnificent sum- 
mer-house on the Janiculus, Vigna di 
Belrespiro, now Villa Doria Pamfili. 
It was given to the Queen on the occa- 
sion of her first visit to the villa, in 
February 1656, by Don Camillo Pamfili, 
Prince of Rossano, husband of the 
beautiful and famous Olimpia Aldo- 
brandini. During its stay in the 
Palazzo Riario it was somewhat 
eclipsed by the superior charm of 
Correggio’s Danae,™ but now that it 
has escaped that dangerous proximity 

Now in the Villa Borghese, Rome. 

















its powerful design and rich coloring 
might be more appreciated, if only it 
enjoyed a better light. 

The Portrait of a Doge in the State 
drawing-room was acquired by the 
Queen in Rome as a work of Palma 
Vecchio. This attribution is, however, 
not supported by any evidence, and few 
modern critics would recognize in it the 
hand of Palma, 

Another portrait of A Gentleman with 
a Book, by Tintoretto, came to the 
Queen from the Buckingham collection, 
in the catalogue of which it is de- 
scribed as “No. 7. Tintoret: Le por- 
trait d’un homme assis, haut 4 pieds, 
large 3.” The colors have now dark- 
ened too much to judge of its original 
state. 

The Christ before Pilate of Andrea 
Schiavone, the Holy Family of Paris 
Bordone, and the Christ at Emmaus by 
Scarsellino have also belonged to the 
Queen. The latter came from Rudolph 
the Second’s collection, while the two 
former were acquired in Italy. Bor- 
done’s picture was ascribed to Por- 
denone in the Queen’s catalogue, and 
to Giorgione at the time of the Regent’s 
purchase. It was sold in London in 
1798 under the same illustrious name, 
to which it certainly is not entitled. 
Whether the present ascription is the 
right one I should not like to say. 

Last, but not least, Gerard Dou’s 
magnificent Fiddler for a few years 
graced the Queen’s collection at Stock- 
holm, It was bought for her from Dou, 
together with eight others of his best 
pieces, by Christina’s minister-resident 
at the Hague, Pieter Spiering, but the 
Queen returned them all to Spiering 
before her departure for Rome in 1654. 

And now let us cross over to Staf- 
ford House. The Venus, Mercury, and 
Cupid of Andrea Schiavone came to 
the Queen from Prague under the name 
of Titian, which modern critics will 
not allow it to retain. Cupid is charm- 
ingly painted, and the figure of Mer- 
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cury has both vigor and grace, but it 
would be difficult to say the same about 
Venus. The head is especially weak, 
and there is certainly nothing of Titian 
about it. It is nevertheless an agreea- 
ble picture, which would be seen to 
better advantage if it were hung a little 
lower. 

The Mule-driver of Correggio is more 
remarkable for the stories that have 
been circulated about it than for its 
beauty. It has been said that it was 
painted by Correggio to pay a debt 
which he had run up with the keeper 
of an inn on the Via Flaminia outside 
Rome; also that it was used as a 
shutter or blind for a window in the 
royal stables at Stockholm. Unfor- 
tunately, it is equally uncertain whether 
Correggio really painted the picture 
or whether it ever was in Stockholm. 
It seems more likely that the Queen ac- 
quired it in Italy. Her catalogue men- 
tions it as a Correggio, but if it is one 
it certainly is a bad one. A small pic- 
ture, representing the martyrdom of 
St. Bartholomew, is now ascribed to 
Agostino Caracci. It came originally 
from Prague, and when in the Queen’s 
possession went under the name of 
Guido Reni, while during its stay in 
the Odescalchi collection it was as- 
cribed to Lodovico Caracci. Of the 
latter there is an Ecce Homo, which the 
Queen had acquired in Italy. It then 
bore Annibale Caracci’s name, and was 
described in the Odescalchi catalogue 
as of “incomparable beauty.” True, 
that catalogue was compiled in view 
of a sale. 

Sir Frederick Cook’s gallery in Rich- 
mond gives its splendid hospitality to 
one of the gems of Rudolph the Sec- 
ond’s and Christina’s collections— 
Titian’s famous L’Esclavonne. It is 
now generally presumed to be a por- 
trait of Laura de’ Dianti, the beloved 
mistress of Alfonso d’Este, Duke of 
Ferrara. At Prague it was called “a 
Turkish woman,” probably on account 
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of the head-dress, while in Rome it be- 
came known as “la Schiavona’—a 
name it is likely to retain. There are 
several copies in existence, the best 
known in the museum at Modena, and 
hypercritical judges have not been 
wanting who have declared tbe Rich- 
mond picture also to be a copy—after 
a lost original. It has, however, a 
broadness of touch which is scarcely 
ever found in a copy, and a trans- 
parency in the shadows which seems to 
mark it as the handiwork of Titian 
himself. The picture has suffered some 
slight damage during its journeys, but 
it still remains a thing of joy and 
beauty. It has, besides, the advantage 
of being more appropriately framed. 
Queen Christina has also been the 
owner of Veronese’s Man between Virtue 
and Vice, of which Sir F. Cook and 
Lord Francis Hope, at Deepdene, have 
each a reproduction. Which of these 
two is the Queen’s I have not been able 
to ascertain. 

The picture gallery of the Earl of 
Darnley at Cobham Hall contains two 
of the Queen’s old pictures. A copy 
of Venus at the Mirror, by Titian, the 
original of which is in the Hermitage, 
came from Prague. The Tomyris of 
Rubens was acquired by the Queen 
later, perhaps during her stay in the 
Netherlands. Four other pictures of 
the Queen’s—Pordenone’s Milon of 
Croton and Hercules and Achelous, and 
Ribeira’s Heraclitus and Democritus— 
have been sold from Cobham Hall, and 
I have not been able to trace their 
whereabouts. 

There are still about forty pictures 
from the Queen’s gallery which were 
last sold in England and are still be- 
lieved to be here. The most impor- 
tant of them are Palma Vecchio’s 
Venus and Cupid, Titian’s Venus and a 
Lute-pleyer, Veronese’s Mercury and 
Herse, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, Andrea del Sarto’s Leda, 
Veronese’s Mars and Venus. now at Mr. 


Wertheimer’s, and Rubens’s Venus re- 
turning from the Chase, Venus weeping 
over Adonis, and Ganymedes. The 
others are not particularly interesting. 

Palma’s Venus and Cupid is one of 
the finest of the Queen’s pictures. It 
was called in her catalogue an opera 
assai bella, and it well deserves that 
name, There is a quiet majestic grace 
about the figure of the goddess and a 
charming naiveté in that of Cupid, 
eagerly stretching forth his hand for 
the arrow his mother is giving him. 
The coloring is rich and harmonious, 
the modelling of the flesh exquisite, al- 
though obtained by the simplest means, 
and the background shows a delightful 
piece of landscape. The foliage and 
flowers of the foreground are the 
weakest part of the picture and show 
traces of repainting. Otherwise the 
state of preservation is perfect. This 
truly magnificent specimen of the 
Venetian school came to the Queen 
from Rudolph the Second’s collection. 

Titian’s Venus has suffered much from 
repainting and restoration, and in its 
present state certainly differs very 
much from what it looked like when it 
left the master’s atelier; that is to say, 
if it ever was there. There are two 
similar pictures by Titian in Madrid 
and in the Uffizi, and one in Dresden, 
which is now recognized to be a copy 
by some Flemish artist. Whether the 
Fitzwilliam replica is a school-picture 
or simply a copy I must leave to 
specialists to decide. I should not be 
surprised if they ended by deciding 
to ascribe it to some of the Flemish 
or German artists that worked for 
Rudolph the Second. I must add, 
however, that the Queen’s catalogue 
mentions that the head of Venus was 
painted by Paul Veronese. 

There ought not to be any doubt as 
to the authenticity of Veronese’s Mer- 
cury and Herse, as it is signed—rather 
a rare occurrence, by the way—and 
has the characteristic fine silvery tone, 
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which copyists have found so difficult 
to imitate. The favorite term of the 
modern critic, “school picture,” will 
probably, nevertheless, be applied to it 
by some; but it does not seem likely 
that Veronese, who generally neglected 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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to sign his works, should have gone 
out of his way to affix his name to a 
mere school picture. The frame, un- 
fortunately, covers a little of the can- 
vas; otherwise the state of the picture 


is excellent. 
Bildt. 


LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 
THE CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 


I. 


The Rey. Lawrence Lidbetter to his 
curate the Rev. Arthur Starling. 


Dear Starling,—I am sorry to appear 
to be running away at this busy sea- 
son, but a sudden call to London on 
business leaves me no alternative. I 
shall be back on Christmas Eve for 
certain, perhaps before. You must keep 
an eye on the decorations, and see that 
none of our helpers get out of hand. 
I have serious doubts as to Miss Green. 


Yours, L. L. 
Il. 
Mrs. Clibborn to the Rev. Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 


Dear Rector,—I think we have got 
over the difficulty which we were talk- 
ing of—Mr. Lulham’s red hair and the 
discord it would make with the crim- 
son decorations. Maggie and Popsy 
and I have been working like slaves, 
and have put up a beautiful and effect- 
ual screen of evergreen which com- 
pletely obliterates the key-board and 
organist. I think you will be delighted. 
Mr. Starling approves most cordially. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary Clibborn. 


III. 
Miss Pitt to the Rev. Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 


My dear Mr. Lidbetter,—We are all 
so sorry you have been called away, a 


strong guiding hand being never more 
needed. You will remember that it 
was arranged that I should have sole 
charge of the memorial window to 
Colonel Soper—we settled it just out- 
side the Post Office on the morning 
that poor Blades was kicked by the 
Doctor’s pony. Well, Miss Lockie now 
says that Colonel Soper’s window be- 
longs to her, and she makes it impos- 
sible for me to do anything. I must 
implore you to write to her putting it 
right, or the decorations will be ruined. 
Mr. Starling is kind, but quite useless. 
Yours sincerely, 
Virginia Pitt. 


IV. 
Miss Lockie to the Rey. Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 


My dear Mr. Lidbetter,—I am sorry 
to have to trouble you in your en- 
forced rest, but the interests of the 
church must not be neglected, and you 
ought to know that Miss Pitt not only 
insists that the decoration of Colonel 
Soper’s window was entrusted to her, 
but prevents me carrying it out. If 
you recollect, it was during tea at Mrs. 
Millstone’s that it was arranged that 
I should be responsible for this win- 
dow. A telegram to Miss Pitt would 
put the matter right at once. Dear Mr. 
Starling is always so nice, but he does 
so lack firmness, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mabel Lackie. 
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V. 
Mrs. St. John to the Rev. Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 


Dear Rector,—I wish you would let 
Miss Green have a line about the dec- 
oration of the pulpit. It is no use any 
of us saying anything to her since she 
went to the Slade School and acquired 
artistic notions, but a word from you 
would work wonders. What we all feel 
is that the pulpit should be bright and 
gay, with some cheerful texts on it, a 
suitable setting for you and your help- 
ful Christmas sermon, but Miss Green’s 
idea is to drape it entirely in black 
muslin and purple, like a lying in state. 
One can do wonders with a little cotton 
wool and a few yards of Turkey twill, 
but she will not understand this. How 
with all her nouveau art ideas she got 
permission to decorate the pulpit at 
all I cannot think, but there it is, and 
the sooner she is stopped the better. 
Poor Mr. Starling drops all the hints 
he can, but she disregards them all, 

Yours sincerely, 
Charlotte St. John. 


VI. 


Miss Olive Green to the Rev. Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 


Dear Mr. Lidbetter,—I am sure you 
will like the pulpit. I am giving it 
the most careful thought, and there is 
every promise of a scheme of austere 
beauty, grave and solemn and yet just 
touched with a note of happier fulfil- 
ment. For the most part you will find 
the decorations quite conventional— 
holly and evergreens, the old terrible 
cotton-wool snow on crimson back- 
ground. But I am certain that you will 
experience a thrill of satisfied surprise 
when your eyes alight upon the simple 
gravity of the pulpit’s drapery and its 
flowing sensuous lines. It is so kind 
of you to give me this opportunity to 
realize some of my artistic self. Poor 
Mr. Starling, who is entirely Victorian 


in his views of art, has been talking to 
me about gay colors, but my work is 
done for you and those who can under- 
stand. 
Yours sincerely, 
Olive Green. 


VIL. 


Mrs. Millstone to the Rev. Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 


Dear Rector,—Just a line to tell you 
of a delightful device I have hit upon 
for the decorations. Cotton-wool, of 
course, makes excellent snow, and rice 
is sometimes used, on gum, to suggest 
winter too. But I have discovered that 
the most perfect illusion of a white 
rime can be obtained by wetting the 
leaves and then sprinkling flour on 
them. I am going to get all the others 
to let me finish off everything like that 
on Christmas Eve (like varnishing-day 
at the Academy, my husband says), 
when it will be all fresh for Sunday. 
Mr. Starling, who is proving himself 
such a dear, is delighted with the 
scheme. I hope you are well in that 
dreadful foggy city. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ada Millstone. 


VIII. 


Mrs. Hobbs, charwoman, to the Rev. 
Lawrence Lidbetter. 


Honored Sir,—I am writing to you 
because Hobbs and me dispare of get- 
ting any justice from the so called 
ladies who have been turning the holy 
church of St. Michael and all Angels 
into a Covent Garden market. To 
sweep up holly and other green stuff 
I don’t mind, because I have heard you 
say year after year that we should all 
do our best at Christmas to help each 
other. I always hold that charity and 
kindness are more than rubys, but 
when it comes to flour [ say no. If 
you would believe it Mrs. Millstone is 
first watering the holly and the lorrel 
to make it wet, and then sprinkling 
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flour on it to look like hore frost, and 
the mess is something dreadful, all 
over the cushions and carpet. To 
sweep up ordinery dust I don’t mind, 
more particulerly as it is my paid work 
and bounden duty; but unless it is 
made worth my while Hobbs says I 
must say no. We draw the line at 
Sweeping up dough. Mr. Starling is 
very kind, but as Hobbs says you are 
the founting head. Awaiting a reply 


I am Your humble servant, 
Martha Hobbs. 
IX. 
Mrs. Vansittart to the Rev. Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 


Dear Rector,—If I am late with the 
north windows you must understand 
that it is not my fault, but Pedder’s. 
He has suddenly and most mysteriously 
adopted an attitude of hostility to his 
employers (quite in the way one has 
heard of gardeners doing), and nothing 
will induce him to cut me any ever- 
greens, which he says he cannot spare. 
The result is that poor Horace and 
Mr. Starling have to go out with lan- 
terns after Pedder has left the garden, 
and cut what they can and convey it 
to the church by stealth. I think we 
shall manage fairly well, but thought 
you had better know in case the result 
is not equal to your anticipation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Grace Vansittart. 


xX. 


Mr. Lulham, organist, to the Rev. 
Lawrence Lidbetter. 


Dear Sir,—I shall be glad to have a 
Punch. 
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line from you authorizing me to insist 
upon the removal of a large screen of 
evergreens which Mrs. Clibborn and 
her daughters have erected by the 
organ. There seems to be an idea that 
the organ is unsightly, although we 
have had no complaints hitherto, and 
the effect of this barrier will be to in- 
terfere very seriously with the choral 
part of the service. Mr. Starling sym- 
pathizes with me, but has not taken 
any steps. 
Believe me, Yours faithfully, 
Walter Lulham. 


XI. 


The Rev. Lawrence Lidbetter to Mrs. 
Lidbetter. 


My dearest Harriet,—I am having, as 
I expected, an awful time with the 
decorations, and I send you a batch of 
letters and leave the situation to you. 
Miss Pitt had better keep the Soper 
window. Give the Lockie girl one of 
the autograph copies of my Narrow 
Path, with a reference underneath my 
name to the chapter on self-sacrifice, 
and tell her how sorry I am that there 
has been a misunderstanding. Mrs. 
Hobbs must have an extra half-a- 
crown, and the flouring must be dis- 
creetly discouraged—on the ground of 
waste of food mgterial. Assure Lul- 
ham that there shall be no barrier, and 
then tell Mrs. Clibborn that the organ- 
ist has been given a pledge that noth- 
ing should intervene between his music 
and the congregation. I am dining 
with the Lawsons to-night, and we go 
afterwards to the Tempest, I think. 

Your devoted L. 
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THE ROMANCE OF OLD-BOOK COLLECTING. 


The recent discovery of the manu- 
script of the first book of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost has drawn attention to 
the romance which so often attaches 
to old manuscripts and books. Al- 
though it is true that nowadays “finds” 
are becoming more and more rare, 
there is still a sufficient element of ro- 
mance attaching to the old-book trade 
to endue it with a great amount of 
interest and even excitement. No- 
where, probably, are “finds” more like- 
ly to be met with than in the famous 
second-hand book-market of the Paris 
quays or in the book-shops of Amster- 
dam. 

The second-hand book-stalls of Lon- 
don have long ago become so systemat- 
ically and thoroughly scoured that 
“finds” in them are of very rare oc- 
currence. 

Many have probably heard of the 
wonderful Chaucer which was discov- 
ered a few years ago in a lumber- 
room of a Warwickshire manor-house, 
and only escaped burning by use as 
fire-lighting material because the ser- 
vant happened to show some of the 
quaint initial letters to the butler, who 
reported the discovery to his master. 
Had the book been burned the fortu- 
nate owner of it would have been 
seven hundred pounds poorer. 

Quite recently too, in a Breton farm, 
a travelling artist unearthed a beauti- 
fully illuminated missal on vellum (be- 
reft of its covers, it is true), which he 
purchased from its peasant-owner for 
a matter of twenty or thirty francs, 
and on his return to Paris sold it to 
one of the largest dealers for a thou- 
sand times as much; one interesting 
feature of this volume being the intro- 
duction of the portrait of Joan of Arc 
in one of the initial letters. Like so 


many other priceless objets d’art, it 
found its way across the Atlantic, the 
American purchaser paying something 
like one thousand five hundred pounds 
for its possession. 

Less than twenty years ago a “find” 
of a monkish illuminated breviary took 
place in the second-hand book-shop of 
a west of England town. The business 
had recently changed hands, and the 
new proprietor knew very little of the 
trade he had adopted. On attending a 
sale at a neighboring mansion, and 
purchasing an odd lot of books, he 
searcely took the trouble to examine 
the volumes, with the result that a 
shabby old black-letter book was 
placed im the sixpenny box by his as- 
sistant, where it lay for days before 
a passing and well-known bibliophile 
spotted it, and with fear and trembling 
at the value of his discovery, tendered 
the sixpence in payment. When he got 
home he was enraptured to find that 
the book he thought might be worth 
at least a five-pound note was worth 
twenty-five times as much. 

In the book-boxes of the open-air 
market on the quays by the Seine bar- 
gains may yet be found, for it is only 
the other day that a first edition of one 
of the rarest of Swinburne’s works was 
picked up for the infinitesimal sum of 
thirty centimes, and was afterwards 
sold to a book collector for something 
like a hundred times as much. About 
a dozen years ago a volume of one of 
the rarest Elizabethan poets was 
picked up at this same spot for half- 
a-franc, and was afterwards sold in 
London for upwards of one hundred 
and twenty pounds. 

The wonder is that, with the num- 
bers of persons who daily inspect the 
contents of the book-boxes which are 














fastened to the parapets of the Quai 
de Conti and Quai Voltaire, such treas- 
ures should for a moment escape the 
eye of a collector. But we imagine, 
from conversations we have had at 
various times with the proprietors of 
these book-boxes, that few of the 
curious who turn over the contents 
possess much knowledge of the value 
of out-of-the-way volumes; and, of 
course, when the latter happen to be 
in a foreign language their ignorance 
on this point is still greater and more 
excusable. 

Not many months ago the owner of 
a series of these book-boxes purchased 
an odd lot of volumes turned out of the 
lumber-room in one of the old houses, 
once a nobleman’s palace, situated in 
a narrow street off Ile de la Cité. 
Amongst the miscellaneous collection— 
which included copies of Voltaire’s 
works and Montaigne’s—were several 
valuable English books of the reign 
of Henry VII. and (greater than all 
these) an imperfect but otherwise well- 
preserved Caxton. This thick, clumsy- 
looking volume, bereft of one of its 
covers and minus several pages, had 
remained for quite a long time in the 
fifty-centime box of its ignorant pur- 
chaser. One day an English under- 
graduate, whose hobby lay in the direc- 
tion of early-printed books, happened 
to be spending a few days in Paris; he 
saw the book while turning over a 
multitude of others, and recognized 
that it was a Caxton. He acquired it 
at the remarkably low figure of four- 
pence three-farthings, and carried it 
back with him to London. The vol- 
ume, rebound in ancient style, with 
what remained of the original cover 
forming a portion of the binding, is 
now one of his most treasured posses- 
sions. It is difficult to say what its 
precise value may be, but it is scarce- 
ly likely to be less than several hun- 
dred pounds—a “find” of which the 


owner has every reason to be proud. 
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But it is not, ef course, in Paris alone 
that such discoveries are occasionally 
made. In an old second-hand dealer's 
shop in one of the larger towns of the 
Potteries district quite recently an 
early printed book was discovered by 
a passing and cycling bibliophile, 
which, purchased for a few pence, 
proved to be worth many thousand 
times as much; it was afterwards sold 
in one of the London auction-rooms to 
an American millionaire, who paid a 
truly remarkable sum for the privilege 
of taking the book across the Atlantic 
and placing it in one of the libraries 
of Pennsylvania. 

In Bristol, too, a copy of that very 
rare book Poems by Two Brothers (Al- 
fred Tennyson) was recently discovered 
by a collector, who gave sixpence for 
it, and is now congratulating himself 
On possessing a treasure which is 
scarcely likely to prove of less value at 
any future time. 

In the second-hand book-shops of 
Berlin not a few valuable “finds” are 
occasionally picked up, though, to do 
him credit, the Berlin second-hand 
bookseller appears to be by no means 
the least intelligent of his class, but 
rather the reverse; and it is only in 
English books that bargains are fre- 
quently found. His knowledge of 
early Continental books and of illu- 
minated missals is such that he seldom 
makes any mistake in the value he 
puts upon them. 

But in some few of the smaller 
curiosity-shops in the obscurer streets 
of Berlin bargains may sometimes be 
found, as witness the purchase of a 
Venetian illuminated manuscript of 
the fourteenth eentury in 1894 by an 
English tourist of artistic taste, which, 
when brought to England, was valued 
by a well-known authority at four hun- 
dred and fifty guineas; this manu- 
script having cost the fortunate finder 
less than as many pence. 

It is probable that systematic search 
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through the cottages and houses of 
Touraine would better reward the 
bibliophile than any other district in 
Europe. Out of the abbeys of Tou- 
raine must have come many hundreds, 
if not thousands, of valuable illu- 
minated manuscript books; and many 
of these may still remain to find their 
way ultimately into well-known collec- 
tions and public libraries and mu- 
seums. 

Not so many years ago a magnificent 
illuminated copy of A Book of the Hours 
was discovered in a little hamlet of 
this ancient province; it is now sepa- 
rated from its old home by some thou- 
sands of miles of sea, having been ac- 
quired by an American collector for 
the enormous sum of two thousand 
five hundred guineas. What the finder 
paid the peasant in whose ancient 
farmhouse (once a portion of an abbey) 
the almost priceless treasure was 
found did not transpire; but it is 
scarcely likely that the sum paid was 
as many sous as the ultimate pur- 
chaser paid guineas. 

Also in this district, in the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century, were 
discovered portions of a magnificent 
work on vellum—incomplete, it is true, 
but still of immense value. The circum- 
stance of this discovery was a very 
curious one. 

A tourist—or rather perhaps we 
should say a traveller—came to the 
village, and finding the one or two 
spare beds of the inn already occu- 
pied, sought shelter for the night in 
a neighboring cottage. He was shown 
into a small attic-room, lit by a win- 
dow of four smallish panes. He did 
not particularly notice the window that 
night; but, waking soon after dawn 
the next morning, he was astonished 
to see what he took to be stained glass 
in the window. Rising to examine 
this, he speedily discovered that the 
supposed stained glass, through which 
the light of day was somewhat faintly 


passing, was in reality the illuminated 
vellum pages of some ancient book. 
Although not a collector, the traveller, 
one Jean Goulet, was a man of some 
education, and at once recognized that 
these pages must have formed a por- 
tion of an interesting, if not valuable, 
Latin manuscript. On descending for 
breakfast and making an inquiry re- 
garding it, his hostess explained that 
he was correct, and that the “paper” 
with which they had sought to mend 
the cracked panes and replace the 
broken ones had formed a portion of 
a book which her father had found in 
a neighboring chateau some thirty 
years previously, at the time of the 
French Revolution. 

The peasant woman did not evince 
any great interest in the matter, but 
admitted the rest of the book was 
somewhere. After considerable press- 
ure put upon her by her guest, a 
search was made for it, and it was dis- 
covered in a little cupboard near the 
fireplace. An attempt had evidently 
been made to light the fire with some 
of the pages, for several charred and 
shrivelled ones were still in the cup- 
board. In the end the remaining 
leaves—some ninety in number—of this 
most interesting and beautiful book 
were acquired by the traveller for a 
few francs. But nothing would per- 
suade the peasant woman to permit the 
four or five leaves which had been 
used for the mending of the window 
to be taken away! “No,” said she; 
“we've no more glass, and they serve 
their purpose well enough for us.” 

Scores of interesting finds might be 
quoted; but one which occurred in the 
Midlands not more than four or five 
years ago must suffice. 

In a manor-house not far from Derby 
some workmen were employed in the 
enlargement of one of the upper rooms, 
and after breaking into what was sup- 
posed to be a solid wall, they were 
very much surprised to find the crow- 
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bars crash into space. A few minutes 
sufficed to open up a gap sufficiently 
large to admit one of their number, 
and much to the man’s astonishment, 
when pushing his head through the 
breach in the wall thus formed, he 
discovered that below him lay quite a 
considerable chamber, unknown at least 
to any of the then occupiers of the house. 
The little room or “priest’s hole” thus 
discovered was partly above and partly 
below the floor-level of the room in 
which the workmen stood. About nine 
feet in height and perhaps five feet 
six in length, the chamber thus dis- 
closed was of sufficient size to have 
accommodated without discomfort one 
or two people. Its sole contents at the 
time of the sudden breaking into it 
were a wooden platter of Elizabethan 
make, a wooden fork, a few bones, and 
a little silver crucifix placed on a nar- 
row shelf, on which also was an illus- 
trated manuscript volume which 
dated from the early part of the fif- 
teenth century. Fortunately the owner 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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of the house came upon the scene 
soon after the workmen had discovered 
the little chamber, and the book and 
crucifix were promptly seized by him; 
otherwise it is more than possible that 
the former might have been considera- 
bly damaged at the hands of its dis- 
coverers. In a well-known saleroom 
this same little volume eventually 
brought, under the hammer, a sum of 
upwards of three hundred and fifty 
pounds. A lucky find indeed for the 
owner of the house! 

Though such finds are by no means 
common nowadays, those who know 
the subject of the romance of books 
and the extraordinary places in which 
early printed and beautifully illumi- 
nated works are frequently found, are 
agreed that many inestimable treas- 
ures must still lie concealed in the 
manor-houses and cottages of various 
countries, in which examples of the 
beautiful work of the monks of long 
ago are even nowadays occasionally 
discovered. 

Clive Holland. 





TO THE MEN OF PORT ARTHUR. 


Holders of harbor and hill, 
You, the heroes that fell, 
Now when the guns are still 
Hark to the world’s farewell! 


Fair be your fame who fought 
A fight men knew to be vain! 
Right or wrong means nought 
Here where the brave lie slain. 


Just?—was the cause not just? 


How could you know? 


Let be! 


Here is true Russian dust 
Laid by the Eastern sea. 


Now in your shattered hold, 


Where the pit like a .shambles 


reeks, 
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Wide upon wings of gold 
Hear how the silence speaks 


Long by harbor and hill 
Men of your deeds shall tell,— 
Men that have wished you ill, 
And men that have wished you well. 


The Spectator. 


Laurence Housman. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





Punch’s annual index, which dis- 
closes many interesting secrets, re- 
veals Mr. E. V. Lucas as the author 
of the very clever series, “Life’s Little 
Difficulties,” 


George Gissing’s last book, “Vera- 
nilda” is published in this country by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. At the time of 
Mr. Gissing’s death the book was 
finished with the exception of two or 
three chapters. Mr, Frederic Harrison, 
his friend, read the proof and contrib- 
utes an introduction to the book, 
leaving the story exactly as the author 
had written it. The story itself deals 
with the subject which was nearest 
the author’s heart, Rome, Central and 
Southern Italy, where the author had 
spent his last and happiest years. Mr. 
Harrison believes that it is in this 
field, rather than in the trials and 
tragedies of middle class life, that Mr. 
Gissing had at last found his true 
sphere. 


The issue and reissue of the writings 
of standard authors in every conceiva- 
ble form and at all prices is a cheering 
sign that the taste for real literature 
is not dying out. The Chicago Dial 
truthfully says: 

Carlyle is as staple a product as 


corn or cotton; Thackeray is no less 
steady an object of consumption than 
tobacco or tea, The publisher of these 
editions takes no more risk than the 
farmer who raises his crop; his product 
is subject to the usual market fluctua- 
tions, but is reasonably assured of 
yielding a return of the cost of pro- 
duction. The output, moreover, in- 
creases from year to year with the in- 
crease of population, just as the pro- 
duction of wheat increases, thus ver- 
ifying the saying that man shall not 
live by bread alone. 


Studies and sketches of “Old Flor- 
ence and Modern Tuscany” are grouped 
in a delightful volume by Janet Ross, 
of which E. P. Dutton & Co. are the 
American publishers. Quaint customs, 
old traditions and bits of history are 
mingled with sketches of Tuscan 
peasant life as seen to-day. Mrs, Ross 
has the rare gift of writing of humble 
folk without condescension and with 
fine insight. The chapters on “Vin- 
taging in Tuscany” and “Popular Songs 
in Tuscany” show these qualities at 
their best. but where the whole volume 
is so charming it is difficult to dis- 
criminate. The frontispiece is a pic- 
ture of the Florentine “Brotherhood of 
Pity” on its merciful errand, described 
in the opening chapter. There are four 
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or five other photogravure illustra- 
tions from drawings by Miss Nelly 
Erichsen and Miss Adelaide Marchi. 


Among some Ibsen letters recently 
published in Germany is one which 
was written to the King in 1866 soon 
after the publication of “Brand.” The 
letter is a frank appeal for aid. The 
author tells the King that “Brand” has 
aroused great interest outside the 
borders of his fatherland, but, he adds, 
“I cannot live on the expressions of 
thanks I have received,” and he pleads 
for a special grant of four hundred 
thalers in order ‘‘to afford me the pos- 
sibility of living my life as a poet.” 
He continues in this wise: “I am not 
fighting for a future free from care, 
but for my life’s work, which, I firmly 
believe and know, God has provided 
for me, a work which seems to me the 
most important and needful for Nor- 
way—to awaken the people and to 
teach them to think largely. It rests 
with your majesty if I must quit the 
battlefield, where, as I know, the weap- 
ons have been granted to me for the 
conflict, and this would be the hardest 
of all for me, for until this day I have 
never left the field.” 


The publication of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press collotype facsimile of the 
autograph manuscript of Keats’s “Hy- 
perion” was postponed until January, 
in order to allow other manuscripts 
which have only recently come to light 
to be included in the volume. The 
chief new discovery contains the al- 
tered version of the same poem which 
the poet composed in the autumn of 
1819, under the title of “The Fall of 
Hyperion: A Vision,” a copy of which 
came into the possession. of the late 
Lord Houghton, who appears to have 
recopied it for the printer when he 
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first published the poem in the “Philo- 
biblon” in 1856. No autograph of “The 
Fall of Hyperion” is known to exist, 
and the present manuscript was lost 
for many years, but was lately found 
by the Earl of Crewe, who has given 
permission for its publication. It con- 
tains twenty-one hitherto unpublished 
lines, and supplies many important cor- 
reetions of the printed text. It is now 
printed in full, with an introduction 
by Mr. de Sélincourt, throwing light on 
the relation of the two poems, “Hype- 
rion” and “The Fall of Hyperion.” 


The Nobel prize for Literature has 
again been carried off by a French- 
man. On the first occasion, M. Sully- 
Prudhomme was the winner. In the 
recent award, it goes to M. Mistral. 


M. Mistral is a native of Maillane 
(Bouches-du-Rhéne), where he was 
born in Septembér, 1830. He has de- 


cided to devote the sum he receives 
to the purchase of the old Palais 
d’Arles, which is to receive the 
Provencal Museum he himself founded 
there. Another Nobel laureate is Don 
José Echegaray, the eminent Spanish 
mathematician and dramatic author. 
Don Echegaray, who was born in 
Madrid in 1835, is generally regarded 
as the greatest living dramatist in 
Spain. Three of his plays were trans- 
lated into English about ten years ago; 
two—“the Great Galeoto” and “Folly 
or Saintliness”—were rendered in prose 
by the late Hannah Lynch and pub- 
lished together (1895), while in the 
same year was published Mr. James 
Graham’s translation of HEchegaray’s 
three-act drama, “The Son of Don 
Juan.” The latter book, which in- 
cluded a very useful biographical 
sketch of the poet, formed one of the 
well-known Cameo Series, 





Lullaby, Etc. 


LULLABY. 


Shut now those slumber-haunted eyes, 
"Tis but the lonely ow! that cries, 
Tu-whit, tu-whoo! 
And oh, its burden is—Come soon 
Sleep to the drowsy little one! 
Stir not thy hands! The wind that 
goes 
To breathe the sweetness of the rose, 
Sighs softly through; 
And oh, its whisper is—Come soon 
Sleep to the drowsy little one! 
Fold thy bright lips! The voice that 
wails 
Is the far-echoing nightingale’s, 
Lone to the moon; 
And all her music is—Come soon 
Sleep to the drowsy little one! 
Waiter de la Mare. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


THISTLEDOWN. 


“As musingly, with idle pace, 

I roamed the dusty, sea-washed town, 
The salt wind tossed against my face 
A thistle’s silver globe of down. 


Did sea-ward gales, with quickening 
force, 

Loose thee, and drive across the main? 

Then, swift in their returning course, 


Whirl thee, light wanderer, home 


again? 


Or did yon scarce invisible land 

First see thee try thy reckless dance? 
And doth thy warlike mother stand 
To sentinel some field of France? 


Nought hath been made, by land or sea, 
More fragile, more exceeding fair! 
A wondering child might fancy thee 
Some half-embodied sprite of air— 


So lustrous flash thy spearlets white 
Their tiny radiance in the sun— 

So softly, in a ball of iight, 

Adown the wind-drifts ride and run— 


So spread these faintest plumy vans, 
To win more speed, to woo more 
stress,— 


Whose lightness any word of man’s 
Is all too cumbrous to express! 


Now risen upon some mounting gust, 
And floated high o’er field and street,— 
Now turning idly in the dust 

And careless fall of trampling feet,— 
Oh, thus abroad so wildly faring!— 

So light, so soft!—art thou indeed, 
Safely an open secret bearing— 

Thy secret of the dusky seed? 


For this it was the delving root 

Through darksome earth did push and 
press; 

And up the dauntless stem did shoot 

Its well-defended comeliness. 


For this the breathing leaves did 
spread; 

And flowers, with purple passion rife, 

Upgathered in one royal head, 


Bestowed, received the dust of life! 


So wast thou given to sun and shower; 

That e’en from thee,—white, drifting 
thing,— 

With root and stem and leaf and flower, 

A thistle of the race might spring!” 


Florence Hayllar. 


“SURGE, ET AMBULA.’ 


‘Arise and walk’—the One Voice said; 
And lo! the sinews shrunk and dry 
Loosed, and the cripple leaped on 

high, 

Wondering, and bare aloft his bed. 


The Age of Miracle is fled: 
Who to the halt to-day shall cry— 
‘Arise and walk!’ 


Yet though the Power to raise the dead 
Treads earth no more, we still may 
try 
To smooth the couch where sick men 
lie, 
Whispering—to 
head— 
‘Arise and walk!’ ”’ 
Austin Dobson. 


hopeless heart and 





